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The dissertation titles contained here are published with 
permission of the University Microfilms International, 
publishers of Dissertation Abstracts International 
(copyright ^1980 by University Microfilms International), 
and may not be reproduced without their prior permission 



This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
to make information on relevant dissertations available to users cf the ERIC 
system. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts International are reviewed 
in order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which f.hus 
become accessible in searches of the ER.IC data base. Ordering informaticn 
for the dissertations themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the fdlowing dissertations are included in this collection: 




Ahmadjian, Janis Lee 
ACADEMIC STATUS AND READING 
ACHIEVEMENT: MODIFYING THE 
EFFECTS OF THE SELF-FULFILLING 
PROPHECY 

Arvanites , Marcia 
THE EFFECT OF A SERIES OF 
LESSONS BASED UPON REAL-LIFE 
EXPERIENCES FOR IMPROVING 
THE READING ACHIEVEMENT AND 
SELF-CONCEPT OF SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADERS 

Bereika, Susan Vetter 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF TACTILE- 

PERCEPTION ABILITY TO 

INTELLIGENCE AND READING 

ACHIEVEMENT IN YOUNGER 

CHILDREN 

Bergmann, Barbara Helen 
THE VERBAL CONCEPT FORMATION 
AND BASIC CONCEPT FORMATION 
OF GROUPS OF ACHIEVING FEMALE 
NINTH GRADE READERS 

Birsh, Judith R. 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF SPECIFIC 
GRAMMATICAL AND PRO POSITIONAL 
ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE DEVELOP- 
MENT AT 30 MONTHS TO READING 
ABILITY AT AGE 8: A 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY 



Brass, Jonathan 

READING ACHIEVEMENT AND THE TRANSITION 
FROM LETTER TO WOH) RECOGNITION 

Buswell , Janice Heaiey 

THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ORAL LANGUAGE 
CO>fPETENCY AND READING ACHIEVEMENT OF 
SECOND AInID THIPJD GRADE STUDENTS 

DeGuire, Michael Robert 

THE ROLE OF THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL IN 
INFLUENCING READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Dobson, Scot tie Herman 

A CORRELATIONAL STUDY ON THE ORAL LANG- 
UAGE DEVEIiOPMENT AI© THE READING ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF BEGINNING SECOND GRADE STUDENTS 

Elkin, Michael Lance 

GRAPHIC ADVANCE ORGANIZERS AND k^^ING 
PERFORMANCE 

Guiang, Evelyn Vitan 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOME ENVIRONMENT 
AND READING ACHIEVEMENT AMONG FILIPINO- 
AMERICAN GRADE THREE AND GRADE FIVE PUPILS 

Hettinger, Constance Sue Clifton 
THE EFFECTS OF GRADE LEVEL TEXT UTILI- 
ZATION ON 'ffiE ACHIEVEMENT, SELF-CONCEPT, 
AND ATTITUDE TOWARD READING OF PROBLEM 
READERS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
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Hoing, Rosemary J, 
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Hollidayj Kathleen Mahoney 
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APPROACH (LASCA) WITH THE ENGLISH 
TtlEMATIC INTEGRATED APPROACH (ETIA) 

Kindiran-Kof f ler, Bette Mae 
READING DELIVERY SYSTEMS AND THEIR 
EFFECT ON READING ACHIEVEMENT 

LeBlanc, Robert Maurice 

AFFECTING ATTITUDES OF SEVENTH GRADE 

STUDENTS TOWARD READING THROUGH USING 

NEWSPAPERS 

Lopez, Ellen Reasoner 

THE BRAIN, DIVERGENT THINKING, AND 

PHONICS: THEIR EFFECT ON READING 

PROFICIENCY 

Mullins, Sherry Reynolds 
A REPORT ON ORAL INTERPRETATION IN 
THE SECONDARY CL/iSSROOM AND RELATION- 
SHIPS DISCOVERED IN READING ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND SELF-CONCEPT CHANGES 

Murray, Clara Amelia 
THE COMPARISON OF LEARNING Sr/LES 
BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH READING ACHIEVE- 
MENT SL"BJECTS IN THE SEVENTH AND 
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Osterberg, Susan Snider 

THE EFFECTS OF TEACHIJG AUDITORY DISCRI- 
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Pr ingle J Phyllis Rose 
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ARTICULATION AND READING ACHIEVEMEOT 

Rickert, Colleen Marie 

EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS' lUiADING ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO PARENTS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF SELECTED FACTOPvS IN THE 
HOME ENVIRONMENT 

Rush, Robert Timothy 

THE PREDICTION OF END-OF-YEAR READING 
ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH CASE GRAMMAR CON- 
STRUCTS FOUND IN THE SPOKEN DISCOURSE 
OF BEGINNING FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN 

Sallade, Carol June 

THE EFFECT OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT ON 
THE READING ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTITUDES 
OF TITLE I STUDENTS 

Spear, Robert William 

A STUDY OF RFADING ACHIEVEMENT AND SHORT 
TERM MEMORY AMONG FOURTH GRADE STUDENTS 

Talan, Carole Smithers 
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ACADEMIC STATUS AND READING ACHIEVEMLNT: 
MODIFYING THE EFFECTS OF THE ^ELF-FULFILLING 
PROPHECY Order No. 8024615 

Ahmadjun, Janis Lee, Ph.D. Stanford Universfty, 1980. 240pp. 

This study's main purpose was to compare the effect of differences in 
classroom learning environment on poor readers' "active learning 
behavior." Expectation Sutes Theory provides the conceptual base to 
explain t'le differences. Poor riiaders hold positions of low academic sutus 
based or; reading; this causes expectations by self and others for academic 
inconnpelence. These status orders are created and maintained by ongoing 
instruction and past academic successes and failures. 

Multiple Ability Classrooms (MA Classrooms) have multidimensional 
status rankings; low readers have mixed expectations for competence on 
non-reading tasks; reading status is modified by other expectations on non- 
reading tasks; low readers are more active; more learning results. 

Single Ability Qassrooms (SA Qassrooms) have unidimen^ional status 
rankings; low readers have consistent low expectations for competence on 
non-reading taski; reading status governs expectations on non-reading 
tasks; low readers are less active; less learning results. 

MA Classrooms operate under three principles: (1) increase 
opportunities for academic participation through use of small groups; 
(2) increase opportunities for academic success through use of multiple 
ability activities which require a wide variety of skills for .successful 
completion; and (3) avoid invidious comparisons through use of s>siemalic 
individualized feedback. 

This study was paa of a larger project aimed at producing equa ."Status 
behavior in racially iniegraied upper elementary school classrc-oms. It tested 
the hypothesis that given the same »ncaiured competence in reading (low), 
students with a mixed set of performance expectations on different abilities 
would be more active in the learning process and would become more 
competent in reading than students with a consistently low set of 
cxpectatior.s for coi.ipctcnce in all*schoo: related skills. 

The sample consi.sted of 36 targeted students, mixed on race and sex. six 
students from each of six classrooms. Three classrooms resembled the 
Muluple Ability Model and three classrooms the Single Ability Model. 
Controls were: school; grade (4-6): reading level (classified by district as 
below average): reading instruction (remedial instruction from specialist). 

Data colleaion covered three weeks. The main instrument, a Task 
Engagement ObseA'alion System, observed eaeh child separately during 
ongoing classroom instruction in language arts, math, social studies/science. 
It recorded type of activity and grouping size along with "active learning 
behavior" (number of academic initiations with peers, number of academic 
initiations between teacher and student, and rate of "off-task engagement"). 
Academic achievement measures were: interview/questionnaires from 
teachers, reading specialist, and students; standardized achievement test 
scores. 

Results showed very dilTerent social psychological experiences for both 
sets of students. In MA Classrooms students were more likely to be 
observed working collectively in small groups using ir/alliple ability 
activities and talking with their teacher and peers about academic tasks. In 
SA Qassrooms students were less likely to be Ulking with peers and 
teachers and more of\en observed workii^g alone at pencil/paper seatwork 
or in large group academic/ drill. 

Ani^tysis revealed three impo.^nt findings; C) importance of task 
structure, small groups produced high rates of iniuaiion and involvement in 
both classroom sets; (2) multiple ability activity affected "active learning 
behavior** in MA Classrooms only; (3) individual seatwork produced high 
rates of "off-task engagement" for both classrooms sets. 

Results did not reveal ach.^^vement differences between classroom sets. 
However, past research has shown correlation between "active learning 
behavior" and achievement gains. 

Two implications were identified: use of small groups and multiple 
ability activities along vnth special ueaiments to avoid self-fulfilling 
prophecies can promote more "active learning behavior" from low 
achieving students; in addition, it was recommended that teachers ojght to 
develop more effective means of evaluation and individual feedback for 
students. Both are necessary to promote muced expectations for competence 
for poor students. 

' THE EFFE(rr OF A SERIES OF LESSONS B.\SED UPON REAL- 
LIFE EXPERIENCES FOR IMPROVLNG THE READING 
ACHIEVEMENT AND SELF-CONCEPT OF SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADERS Order No. 8024074 

Arvanites, Marica, Ed.D. Boston University School of Education, 1980. 
262pp. Major Professor: Thomas E. Culliton, Jr. 

The primary purpose of the study was to evaluate the effect of a series of 
lemons based upon real-life experiences in order to improve the reading 
a< ^ it and self-concept of seventh and eighth graders. The study was 
O^R J(]*/lth one hundred twenty-six seventh and eighth grade reading 
c « uiLa i Ji^Mjj i j an urban junior high school in Massachusetts. The students were 
divided intDrontroI and experimental groups, the control having lessons on 



traditional materials and the experimental having lessons on real-life 
experiences. . . 

The total sample was administered the following tests at the begmnmg 
and at the end of the ten week period of study; (1) Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test Brown Level. Fomis A and B; (2) The Piers-Harris Self- 
Concept Scale; (3) An informal diagnostic reading test . 

The dau derived from the tests were statistically analyzed by the analysis 

ofcovariance. ^ /,v -to. 

The significant fmdingsofthe study are as follows: (1) There was a 

significant treatment effecl on auditory vocabulary and on comprehension at 
the .01 level. The significant effect on auditory vocabulary ir seen in an 
adjusted post lest mean of 25.94 for the control groups and 22 89 for the 
experimental groups. The significant treatment effect on comprehens.on is 
seen in an adjusted post test mean :)f 33.02 f^u the control groups and of 
27. 5i for the experimental groups. There was a significant treatment effea 
on structural analvi^is at the .003 level. This is seen in an adjusted post test 
mean of 61.66 fbr the control groups and of 57.01 for the e.xperimenial 
groups. The control groups scored higher than the experimental groups. 
(2) There wa.s a significant sex of subject effect on phonetic analysis at the 
.004 level. This is .seen on the adjusted post \ est mean uf 20. 18 for males and 
of 23.76 for females. Females did belter than males. (3) There was a 
significant grade Ie\ el effect on comprehension at the .03 level. This is seen 
in an adju.sied post test mean of 32.80 for the seventh and 28.41 for the 
eightir graders. There was a significant grade level effect on self concept at 
the .05 level. This is seen in an adjusted post test mean of 55.93 for the 
seventh grade and of 53.1 4 for the eighth grade. The seventh graders scored 
higher in ihe.se areas. (4) There was a significant relationship between the 
combined effect of treatment and sex on auditory vocabulary at the .05 
level. The experimental and conlrol males did equally well {M = 24.02, M 
= 24.97). cc v;oi females did better {M = 26.46) and experimental females 
did worse (A/ = 20.82). (5) Tuere was a sig.iificant combined interaction 
effect of treatment, grade and sex on structural analysis at the .003 level. 
Croups doing best from pre to post test were seventh grade experimental 
females (M = 64.67), seventh grade conuoi males (A/ = 63.67), eighth 
grade conuol females {M = 63.26), eighth grade control males (A/ = 
62.65), eighth grade experimental females (A/ - 57.82), eighth grade 
experimental males (j\/ - 57.24), seventh grade control females (A/ = 
57.00), and seventh gi\ j experimental males {M = 53.09). 

The test results indicated that lessons based on real-life activities did not 
significantly affect reading achievement or self-concept 



THE RF.UTIO.NSHIP OF TACTILE-PERCEPTION ABILITY TO 
E^^ TELLIGENCE AND REAOrNG ACHTEVF.MENT YOUNGER 
CHILDREN' Order No. 8026453 

BEREI^o^. Susan Vetter, ?h.D. University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign.mO. 93pt.. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship of tactile- 
perception ability to intelligence and reaching achievement in first and third 
grade children and to assess the usefulness of a tactile-perception measure 
to predict later reading achievement Ninety-seven first graders and ninety 
third graders were as.^essed for level of taaile-perccption functioning at the 
beginning of a school year. The asses.sment instrument used was the Benton 
Test of Finger I x)cali7atioa Upper and lower tactile abilit>' groups 
conuining 18 Subjects at each ability level were formed at each grade level 
on the ba.sis of scores earned on the Benton Test of Finger Localization. 

Sundardized reading achievement scores were obtained for the high and 
low uctile-perccption ability groups in the fall and at the end of the school 
year. WISC IQ scores were also obuined through individual testing of the 
identified high and low taaile-percepiion ability subjects. 

Analysis of variance yielded results showing high tactile- perception first 
graders score significantly higher than low tactile-perception first graders on 
measures of reading achievement, WISC verbal IQ and WISC Full Scale IQ 
tests, 'ihc high and low uciile-perception first grade subjeCLS did not differ 
significantly on WISC Performance \Q scores. No differena^ were found 
betv/een third grade high and low Uctile-perception subjects on measures of 
reading achievement or WISC IQ scores. 

Multiple regression analysis yielded results indicating that 46% of the 
Y-uiance in reading achievement afler one year ofsdiool can be prediaed 
by a measure of uctile-perccption ability measured in the fall for first 
graders. Rcsulis for third graders indicated that laaile-perccpiion abilit>' 
doef not account for a significant amount of the variance in later reading 
achievement. It was concluded from the results of this study that uaile- 
pciccption ability, a.sse.^sed at beginning first grade, yield.s additional 
valuable information about concurrent and future perfonnance levels of 
readr'ug and general intellectual functioning. 



THE VERBAL CONCEPT FOP-^UTION AND BASIC CONCEPT 
FORMATION OF GROUPS OF ACHIEVING FEMAXE NINTH 
GRADE READERS Order No. 8014520 

Bergmann. B/iRBAJiA Helen. Eo.D. Temple University, 19^0. 169pp. 

The major purpose of this snjdy was lo expand the knowledge of the 
relationship of concept formation achie\ement and reading achievement by 
investigating the verbal concept formation behavior and basic concept 
formation beha*.nor of groups of achieving female ninth grade readers. 

Fifty-eight ninth grade students were seleaed for study by stratified 
sampling from the 566 ninth grade students in an all female academic high 
school in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (The Philadelphia High School for 
Girls). The stratification criteria v/ere reading ability, intelligence, years in 
school and age. 

Subjeas ultimately chosen for inclusion in this study were classified as 
high-averape or superior readers depending upon their achievement on the 
Vocabulary and Reading Comprehension, Parts A and B. subtests of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test5. The high-average readers fell within the 50th 
through 70ih peruemtile .'ange on the reading subtests and the superior 
readers fell within the 90th througii 99lh + percentile range. The Oris- 
Lenrion Mental Ability Test, Intermediate Level was administered to all the 
subjects as a r aasure *of general intelligence. The deviation IQ's of the high- 
average readers ranged from 100 to 120 with a mean of 108. The deviation 
IQ's of the superior readers ranged from 107 and 131 '^^ith a mean of 118. 
There was a statistically significant difference between the two groups in 
mean IQ scores. An informal test of color ideniifi cation and a battery of 
concept formation tests were individually administered to all the subjects. 
The verbal concept formation tests employed were 10 selected items from 
the Vocabulary subtest and the entire Similarities subtest of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised. The basic concept formation tests 
used were the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test and the Kasanin-Hanfmann 
Concept Formation TesL 

In order to provide more information on the various intelligence levels 
included, the initial groups of high-average and superior readers were 
subdivided. Therefore, the data wC:.''e analyzed on the basis of four groups, 
as follows: high-average readers (100-106 IQ range), high-average readers 
(107-120 IQ range), superior readers (107-120 IQ range) and superior 
readers (121-131 IQ range). One by four analysis of variance procedures 
were used to compare group means for the interval data. Independent 
samples chi-square tests were used for the nominal daia. The Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences u is the source for the programs used in the 
analysis of the data. The level of significance was established at .05 for all 
types of analysis. 

The results indicated that the groups of high-average readers and 
superior readers appe^ired to be alike in some aspects of verbal concept 
formation achievement because all groups tended to respond on an absiraa 
level when required to define familiar words or explain the basis on which 
concepts were similar. However, the superior readers appeared to differ 
from the high-average readers in another aspect of their verbal concept 
formation achievement They dicvlayed knowledge of a wider range of 
concepis, especially abstract concepts on the Similarities tesL The results of 
the basic concept formation tests indicated that all subjects appeared to 
possess a categorical attitude, the ability to recognize the arbitrariness of a 
category, and the ability to be able to consider a whole system. Both within- 
group and between-group data appeared to indicate thai preconceived 
assumptions concerning groups of achieving readers such as these must be 
avoided. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF SPEGFIC GRAM.MATICAL AND 
PROPOSITIONAL ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AT 
30 MO.NTHS TO READING \BiLITY AT AGE 8: A FOLLOW- 
UP STUDY Order No. 8015063 

BiRSH. Judith R.. Ed.D, Columbia University Teachers College, 1980. 
122pp Sponsor: Professor Robert L. Allen 

This follow-up study investigated the relationship between language 
acquisition and learning to read by examining specific aspects of early 
language development in relation to later reading ability in the same 
children. The children's intelligence, and their mothers* educational level 
and verbal ability were also considered. It was anticipated that children who 
had difficulty in acquiring spoken language would have difficulty in learning 
to decode and comprehend written language. 

The principal research problems were: (1) relationship of specific 
synuctic and propositional aspects of language and Mean Length of 
Utterance at 30 months of age to reading at age 8: (2) relationship of 
intelligence to readi, .g; (3) relationship of mothers* cducauonal level and 
verbal ability to children's reading. 

The 31 subjects, white boys with mean age 8. attending different 
elementary schools in the New York area, were the only subjects available 
O group of 60 boys, the original participants in a longitudinal study in 
F R I C Al^e^ Einstein College of Medicine focusing on emergence of 
bmrnli^ ices in inteUigence at 24 and 30 months of age. Subjects were 16 boys 
Willi college-educaied mothers and 15 with high school- educated mothers. 



Subjects were given The Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests and The 
' Gray Oral Reading Test Parents filled out a questionnaire on home, school 
and health factors. Data available from the original longitudinal study were: 
Stan ford- Binet scores at 30 months; moriiers* WAIS Vocaoulary raw scores; 
and Mothers* Educational Level. A psycholinguistic analysis of the boys' 
spontaneous language at 30 months was performed based on propositional 
content and synlaaic function and form construction using sector analysis, a 
tagmemic grammar, as the theoretical foundauon. The analysis provided the 
following data: Syntactic Comple.xiiy Scores: Percentage of Predicative 
Utterances; and Mean Ler.gth of Utterance. Correlational mauices were 
used for statistical analysis. 

Results were the foIlGv.-ipg: (1) Subjects unth Syntactic Complexity 
Scores and Percentage of Predicative Utterances at 30 months more than 
one standard deviation below the mean for the group were the poore: 
reader^;. (2) The Syntactic Complexity Scores and Percentages of 
Predicative Utterances at 30 ''nonths showed significant positive correlations 
with the reading "comprehei,<:ion' factor and oral reading but not wit^i the 
"decoding" factor. (3) Mean Length of Utterance at 30 montl^iS showed 
nonsignificant correlations with reading. (4) Intelligence at 30 months was 
positively correlated with the reading "comprehension" factor and or?J 
reading. (5) Mothers' Educational Level and WAIS Vocabulary rav scores 
correlated strongly with all reading subtests. Subjects with high school- 
educated mothers performed less well as a group c.i the 30-monlh language 
and intelligence measures, and on the follow-up reading tests. (6) Subjeas 
uith college-educated mothers used a range of different linguistic Cocs and 
higher level reading strategies than subjects of high school- educated 
mothers uho used decoding skills almost exclusively. 

In sum, low levels of syntactic complexity and less mature 
communicative use of language at 30 months were antecedents of low levels 
of functioning in reading five years later. At 30 months, subjects v/ith 
college-educated mothers used more complex syntactical funaions and 
forms and expressed a greater frequency of the more mature predicative 
propositional constructs. At age 8. they had made better progress in all 
levels of reading skills. Across the two groups, deficiencies in early language 
acquisition were developmental precursors to reading difficulties. 
Differences seen in the two educational groups may have been, in part, a 
reflect ion of the varied linguistic and experiential backgrounds of the 
diildren. 

Further longitudinal research needs to be done to observe and record 
the language acquisition process and the early steps of learning to read in 
the same children. 

t^EADING ACmiCVEMENT AND THE TRANSITION FROM 
Ll'TTI-R TO WORD RJiX OGNlTION Order No. 802! 2?ii 

Brass. Jonathan, I>h.D. Ycshiva University, 1980. lllpp. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate certain aspects of the early 
reading task. Sp.:cincally, the sludy focussed on a child's identification of 
single letters conicxtually embedded in both orthographic non.sense 
trigrams and real words. By examining children's responses to the chancing 
Jask rcquircmcnLs it was possible lo dctcmiinc where and why cnors were 
being made as the transition from single letters to word recognition was 
taking place. In addition, it was possible to make assumptions concerning 
which t>'pes of perceptual cues and strategies were being used by children. 
By examining the styles and strategies used it would further understanding 
of why some youngsters are able to make a smootii uansition through this 
sequence of skills while, simultaneously thwarting others in their attempts at 
acquiring the reading process. 

Ninety-one first grade children attending a public clcmcntaO' school in 
the Bronx scn-cd as subjects. The children were . ^ normal intelligence and 
all panicipanLs in a variety of reading programs. A WRAT (Wide Range 
Achievement Test) was admini.slcred after the experiment and used in 
conjunction with the school's use of the MAT (MeLropolitan Achievement 
Test) to classif)' the children into good' and 'poor* reader groups compri.yid 
of 38 subjects. 

Children were administered tasLs composed of single letters, nonsense 
trigrams in orthc graphic format, and real words Specific; 'target* letters were 
then presented and the child asked to discern whether or not the letter was 
present or absent 

It was hypothesized that changes in the task demands of early reading 
required changes in the units of anention. it was also surmised that good 
readers would make the shift lo words more easily than would poor readers, 
and; therefore, would have relatively greater difficulty than poor readersin 
recognizing the presence of given individual letters in words. 

ResulL' indicaied that both good and poor readers had a 'word set' 
which interfered with analyzing words into their component parts. Further 
analysis demonstrated tiiat poor readers were more affected by this word set 
than were the good readers. 

Set appeared to be a mo<>l important factor for the majority of subjects. 
The task demands evoked differing response patterns from the children. For 
some, a smooth transition from task to task was evident For others a 
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dramatic increase in reaction limes occurred across lasks. The ability to 
utilize specific sets served to facilitate the pcrfbimance of ccnain youngsters. 
These may be the same youngsters who are currently classified as the 'good' 
readers. 

In learning to read there are a series of stages with var)in£ sets or 
combinations of sets that arc acquired at different lim for different 
children. As demands ch^ingc the requirements for success change, and 
Ih 5refore» the child must alter his use of acquired sets. A child's adaptive 
sicills will either allow for incorporation of sets neccssriry to meet the 
changing task demands inherent in learning to read or hinder the speei. of 
acquisition. 

The issue becomes how best to integritc both semantic and perc€pt\i,u 
sets in order to best meet with success as ta5k demands alter. 



THE RKLATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ORAL LANGUAGE 
COMPETENCY AKD READLNG ACHIEVEMENT OF SECOND 
AND THIRD GR\DE STUDENTS Order .No. 8028319 

BuswELL. Janice Healey, En.D. University of Northerr. Colorado. 1980. 
124pp. 

Purpose of the 3 ludy.T^t purposes were to examine the relationship 
between eleven oral language comp£l£nc>- variables and reading 
achievement of second and third grade students. Differences between 
second and third grade oral language competency -reading achievement 
relationships were compared- Differences between oral language 
competencies of boys and girls in second and third grade were investigated. 

The following null hypotheses were lested: (1) There is no significant 
correlation between the oral language competency variables and reading 
achievement for second grade students. (2) There is no significant 
correlation betvrcen the oral language competenc)' variables and reading 
achievement for third grade students. (3) There is no significant difference 
between the slope of the second and third grade regression lines of the oral 
language competency variables and reading achievement (4) There is no 
significant difference between the adjusted means of second grade boys and 
girls on the oral language competency variables when reading achievement 
is used as the concomitant variable. (5) There is no significant difference 
between the adjusted means of third grade boys and girls on the oral 
language competency variables when reading ad-iievcmcnt is used as the 
concomitant variable. 

Procedures. Thirty-four second and thi.-t>'-six third grade students were 
selected as the sample. Children were sel'. cted using a systematic random 
sampling technique from ihe second and third grade population of Harrison 
School Distria in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

The Meiropoliian Achievement Test was administered to obtain a total 
reading score. Classroom teachers administered these tests in April. 1980. 

Indiv' Jual tape-recorded structured interviews were conduaed m 
March. April, and May, 1980. Each transcribed interview was analyzed for 
the eleven oral language variables. 

Correlation coefficients were computed between the eleven oral 
languace variables and readinc achievement Regression line .-slopes were t- 
lested for sienificant differences between second and third grade. Analysis 
of covariancc was calculated to determine whether the oral language 
variable means were different for boys and girls at each grade level 

Findinp.{\) No significant correlations were found betw een the oral 
language variables and^eading achievement for second grade. (2) No 
sienificant conclations were found between a majority of the oral language 
variables and reading achievement for third grade. (3) A majonty of the 
regression slopes of the oral language variables and reading achievenient 
were not «;icnifica..tlv different between second and third grade. (4) No 
significant differences were found between second grade boys* and girls' 
adjusted means of the oral language variables when the effects of reading 
achievement were held constant (S; No significant differences were found 
between third grade boys* and girls* adjusted means for a majonty of the 
oral language variables when the effects of reading achievement were held 
constant (6) No significant differences were found between second and 
third grade girls* means of the oral language variables. (7) A majonty of the 
means of the oral language variables were significantly different between 
second and third grade *ooys. 

Conclusions. (1) Oral language competency was apparently not related 
to reading achievement for heterogeneous English-speaking second and 
third grade students. (2) The reading achievement-oral language 
competenC)' relationship was not different between second and third grade. 

(3) When the effects of reading achievement were held constant, the oral 
language competency of second grade boys and girls was not different 

(4) When the effects of reading achievement were held constant, the oral 
language competency of third grade boys and girls was not different 

/rv rx-^l language competency between second and third grade girls v,-as not 
r D ! r""^ language competent' between second and third grade 

Cl\l Las different 4 



THE ROLE OF THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL IN 
INn.UENCING READING ACHIEVEMENT Order No. 8021563 
DeGuire. Mich a lit Robert. Ph.D University of Colorado at Boulder. 
1980. 344pp. Director: Assodaie Professor W. Michael Martin 

The purpose of tlie study was to examine the role of the elemeniao' 
principal in the school's reading program, and to assess if and how the 
principal influenced reading achievement 

Teachers and principals fro ti ten schools responded to a questionnaire 
on their perceptions of the principal's actual role and idea) role in ilie 
school's reading program. Five of the schools were classified as increasing 
schools on the basis of growth in sixth grade standardized test score results 
in Reading Comprehension over a period of three to four yeni-s. and five 
s'^hools were classified as decreasing schools on the basis of decline on the 
same measure during a comparable period of time. 

The questionnaire items were grouped into .'even categories: 
Administration: Goal and Program Development, Administration: Program 
Coordination and Delivery, Super\'ision and Evaluatiori, Staff Development, 
Community Relotionx Principal Kno\\ledse, and Prmcipal Attitude. 

Five major hypotheses and two research questions were tested, utilizing 
data from 195 teachers' and 10 principals' responses to the questionnaire, 
principals' responses to inlerN-iew questions, anci 136 teacher responses to 
three open-ended questions. F-raiios were determined for ^lOinl number of 
quesuonnairc items and the seven categories of items for respondent groups 
(teacher, principals) and compared by achievement groups (incr:asin£, 
decreasing). Responses to each ideal role statement were ranVer bv 
perccniage rfleache s' and principals' responses, and individual! school 
practices which contributed to grov^ih in reading achievement were 
documented. 

Major Findings. {\} According to increasing and decreasing school 
teachers' perceptions of the principal's actual role per fonnancc and the 
difference between ideal role expectations and actual role performance in 
the schools reading program, the principal who exercises leadership in the 
school's reading program does make a significant difference in influencing 
reading achievement (2) Growih or decline in a school's reading 
achievement did not afl'ea teachers' and principal:.' perceptions of iht 
principal's ideal role in the school's reading program. All teachers and 
principals agreed that ideally the principal should ex.pre t positive interest 
in and understanding of the school's reading program, p vide fiscal 
support based on the needs ofthe entire suff. and conduct periodic school 
wide evaluation of student progress. The pnncipals' time does not have to 
be expended on extensive supervisory activities, parent volunteer programs, 
or utilization of outside resources for staff cevclopmenL (3) Decrca^^ing 
school principals were distinguished from increasing school pnncipals by 
less involvement in the school's reading program and more frustration with 
limitations of lime, personnel, budget, and district requirements. 
(4) Increasing schools were noted for frequent, intensive diagnosis and 
communication of student strengths and weaknesses in reading, cooperative 
working arrangements, and positive attitudes about the principal's active 
involvement in the school's reading program. 

Conclusions (1) The principal who accepts the reading program as 
his/her major responsibility will more likely communicate the importance 
of reading to the staff, and thereby enhance the prospects of growth in 
reading achievement (2) Teacher perceptions ofthe principal's attitude and 
knowledge about reading are more important than actual lime spent by the 
principal observing reading instruction (3) While provision of adequate 
readmg materials remains an important responsibility ofthe principal, 
he/she should ensure that clear and consistent procedures for using existing 
resources are established (4) The principal's involvement in improving 
leaching skills in the school's reading program will be productive through 
efforts to create an atmosphere in which the staff will share strategies for 
teaching reading. (S) The principal's involvement in working with the 
community related to the school's reading program should be to provide 
necessar)- test score infomnation. foster frequent parent-teacher 
communication, and inform teachers of parent concerns in reading. 

A CORRELATIONAL STUDY ON THE ORAL LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT AND THE READING AailEVEMENT OF 
CEGI.NNING SECOND GR.\DE STUDENTS Order .No. 8024778 
DOBSON. SCOTTIE HERMAN. Ph.D. United States International University, 
1980. 112pp. Chairperson: Walter E Beckman 

The Problem. The purpose ofthe study was to investigate the 
relationship between the oral language development of second grade 
snjdenls and their reading achievement 

Method. The study tested the following hypotheses: Hypothesis 1: There 
is a relationship between oral language proficiency as measured by the OLE 
assessment and the Toul Reading subscale of the CTBS-S. Level C. for 
beginning second grade students. Hypothesis 2: There is a difference in the 
vocabulary, c ompr ehension of a sentence, and comprehension of a passage, 
scores on the CTBS-S. Level C. for students whose oral language 
proficiency is at Level V or below, and students who are at Level VI ofthe 
OLE 



Eighcy-lwo beginning second grade stu dents were randomly selected 
froi' 1 four elementary sdiools of varying socioeconomic levels in a unified 
schf ol distria located in southern Los Angeles County. Data were obtained 
by administering the CTBS-S, Level C (reading sections only) to determine 
the reading achievement level, and the OLE to determine the oral language 
development level for each student 

Th.* raw scores from the CTBS-S, Level C, and grade equivalents and 
Levels of Language Development from the OLE were tabulated and 
analyzed using the Pc^iROn produa-moment correlation and multivariate 
analysis of variance. 

Results. The two hypotheses were accepted as a result of the analysis of 
ihe outcomes oftfiC tests. 

The OLE lest scores rated in terms of Levels of Language Development 
by the three language specialists we^* correlated to determine the inier-rater 
reliability. The correlation between the ratings of the three language 
specialists was .84. The OLE evaluations of the researcher were consistent 
with the ratings of the other specialists. 

The study provided the following findings: (1) In the analysis for 
Hypothesis I. it was found that the relationship between reading 
achicv'cment and oral language proficiency exceeded chance expectations. 
Data supported the assumption that there is a correlation between the oral 
language proficiency of beginning second grade students as measured by the 
OLE assessment and the Total Reading subscale of the CTBS-S, Level C. 
(2) In the analysis for Hypothesis 2, a simple randomized unweighted 
means multivariate analysis of variance was conducted. The findings of the 
study indicated that Hypothesis 2 can be accepted because data did support 
the assumption that there is a difference in vocabulary, comprehension of a 
sentence, and comprehension of a passage, scores on the CTBS-S. Level C, 
for beginning second grade students whose oral language proficiency is at 
Level V or below, and students who are at Level VI of the OLE. (3) The 
correlauon of the three language specialists* OLE evaluations was 84. 

From the findings of the study, the following conclusions could be 
drawn: (1) There is a positive correlation between the oral language 
development of children and their reading achievemenL (2) Students who 
score a? l evel V or below on the OLE, also score low on the CTBS-S, Level 
C, in vocabulary, comprehension of a sentence, and comprehension of a 
pa<;.sage. StudenLS who score at Level VI on the OLE, also score high on the 
CTBS-S. I cvcl C, in vocabulary, comprehension of a sentence, and 
compr«:hcnsion of a paiisage. (3) The results of the study will add credibility 
to the Ol E so thai it can be used as a rccc>gnized instrument with which to 
c\a!uaie students' oral language development and proficiency. 

GRAPHIC .\DV.\NCE 0RG.\M7.ERS .\ND READING 
PERrORMANCE Order No. 80212.^4 

El KIN. MiCH\a l-ANCE, Ed.D. Kf.v/i/vfl t/nh-m/v. 1980 187pp 

This siud\ souchl lo determine the efTcciivcness of tciichinc ihe 
siruciure of the discipline of ."sociology as an advance or£3ni7cron reading 
comjjrchen.sion and delayed recall in sociology. It wa."; based on the thcor> 
of advance organizers proposed by David Auf^ubel. A visual model of Ihe 
structure of .sociology was taught by audio tape lo urban communiiy college 
students who were poor readers. One hundred sixty nine (]69) siudenls 
were randomly assigned to either the Ireaunenl or control yroup. Treatment 
consisted of an audiotape explaining the visual model of the structure of 
sociology. 'I'hc control group received the model but listened to a placebo 
tape giving ^.-encral insLruclioiiS about the procedures of the experiment 
Each tape was played once, but time was gw en lo all students to laVc iioies 
and the experiment was individually paced. 

All students took a model mastery lest, tiicn a reading comprehension 
test in sociology lexi maierial Three weeks later. studcnLs were posiiesled 
on both le.su to measure delayed recall The tests, which were specifically 
constructed for this study, were based upon Bloom's Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives (level two) and Anderson's criteria for 
comprehension tests. 

Six directional hypotheses were generated. ( 1) There will be significant 
difference between ircauncnl and control ^'roups on the model master) test. 
(2) There will be a significant difTerencc between ucaiment and conirol 
groups on the .sociology reading lesL (3) In the treatment group, there will 
be a significant difTerence, on the ."sociology reading test between those 
students meeting criterion on the model niasleo' lest and those falling below 
criterion. Hypotheses four and five are analogous to hypotheses two and 
three with respect lo delayed recall Hypothesis six staled that difTerenccs 
between the sociology test and rotest could be accounted for as a result of 
differences between the model masleo' test and retest. 

Analysis of variance and co-\'ariance. with reading scores as the co- 
variaie, showed no significant differences at the .05 level of confidence with 
the exception of the first hypothesis. The first hypothesis slated there would 
be a significant difference betweefi treatment and conuol groups on the 
model mastery test This demonstrated the ucatmenl group learned t>ie 
mc O iology to a significantly greater extent than the conuol group. 
HcCDir^'s knowledge of the structure of sociology made no significant 
^li^aiffl^^ ' sociology reading test or on delayed recall. Even those 



students who met n aster>' criterion on the model mastery le.st did not 
comprehend to a significantly greater extent than those students who did 
not achieve criterion on the model master)' test 

TheresulLs of this study do not sr.pport Ausubcl's advance organizer 
theory. The theor>' appears inappropiatc v/hcn applied to improving 
reading comprehension in sociology, ."sociology may not in fact or may not 
be perceived ashierardiicaily staictureJ and therefore not ameanable to 
Ausubel's advance organizer theoo' which is based upon hierarchical 
subsumption. 

Many interpretations of the advance organizer appear in the literature. 
This has presented problems in operationally defining the advance organizer 
which has resulted in ambivalent findings. Further analysis of the advance 
organizer has led to postulating two types'-disial and proximal. The type 
used in this study, and most others was the distal organizer. This is, 
conceptually distant from the target learning material These distal 
organizers, while of greater practical value, have not shown to be 
significantly effeaive in conuolled studies. The proximal organizer, one 
which is conceptually close and integral to the urget learning material ofTers 
greater promise for future research. 

THE RELVTIO.N'SHIP BE1^\EEN HO.ME ENMKOVMENT .AND 
RE.\D1NG ACHIEVEME.NT A.MO.NG FILIPLNO A-MERICAN' 
GRADE THREE .KSD GRADE FIVT PUPILS Order No. 8(i23<>SJ 
Gl'Ung. Evel^t.. Vitan. Ed.D. Universi^^ ofihePaaflc. 1980 ]77pp 
Chairperson: Dr. Fe Hufana 

Purpose. This research study was designed to ira «u*ate the relationship 
between educauona environment in the horrie and readme achicvemen oT 
i^^Jl l^A't ^^^A^''^' Filipinc^Arr^encan childFen atu-ning 
Stockton Lnified School Distr.c: during the 1977-78 school veai A 
.v:condary purpose was to examine the social correlates of rc^dine 
(PnTZZf^'"^ socio-economic sutus (SES). parents' educational level 
(PEL), parents generational status (PCS), and sex. 

Hvpoiheses. Eight null hjpoiheses were tested. The four major 
hypotheses penained to the environmental process variables as thev relate 
to reading achievement. Hypotheses 1 and 2 predicted lack ofrelauonship 
between the Inde.v of Educational Environment ar,d reading achievemenTin 
Grades 3 and 5. respc-ctn cly. H>pothesis 3 compared the educationlT 
environment in the home- of the third-grade and Lhe fifth-grade .samples 
Hypothesis4 tested for significant dilTerences between the Grade 3 and the 
Orade 5 home environment-reading achievement correlations The four ' 
ajicillary hypotlneses predicted non-significance in the relationship between 
r^d.n£ achicv-cment ar.d each of the following demographic variables- SES 
rc L, njb, and sex. ■ 

Procedures Ratines the 6 environmental process variables included 
in Dave s Parent InicAicw and Rating Scales were combined to yield a 
single indicator of the home environment - the Index of Hducaiional 
Environment (IHE) Readme achievement wa.s indicated by SUndard scores 
obtained on the Meiropoliun .Achievement Tests SES was computed using 
Warner's index ofScKial Characteristics The demographic dati were 
furni.shed b:. Lhe parents through information sheets and during the home 
interviews. The Pearson Product-Moment procedure and the Analysis of 
Variance were the siaiistical mejthods used and the .10 level v;as chosen {o 
establish .statistical significance. 

Findings High correlational data for both third and fifth grades 
subsianiialt) suppon the anticipated relationship between reading 
achievement and home environment. No significant difl'erence between the 
educational environments in the home of the two sets of subjects was found 
but the correlation between lEE and reading achievement for the third 
grade varied significantly from that for the higher grade. SES. PEL, and sex. 
while found lobe significantly related to reading achievement for the Grade 
5 sample, did not reach statistical significance for the other grade. However, 
when the effects of home environment (lEE) were partialled out. the 
variables assumed positive correlations with reading achievement The 
findings underscore the important influence of home environment on school 
achievement lEE correlated more positively with reading achievement than 
any of the demographic variables. Furthermore, the lEE scores v/ere high 
enough to compensate for the negative effects of SES and PEL in the third 
grade. 

Recommendations. Implications for the school and the home are 
obvious. Because many of the environmental variables seem educationally 
malleable, schools should develop programs to assist parents in improving 
home stimulation and in strengthening the educational climate in the home. 
Additionally, they must provide a full range of appropriate cunicular 
experiences to children whose home environments are less than substantial 
Further research should investigate the home environment of preschoolers 
as well as high school students and should sample a wider range of ethnic 
groups and social classes More environmenul measures should be 
developed and the existing ones refined in order to be more efficient and 
less time consuming. 
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THE EFFECTS OF GRADE LEVEL TEXT UTILIZAliOK ON 
raE AQIIEVEMENT, SELF-CONCEPT, AND ATTITUDE 
TOWARD READING OF PROBLEM READERS IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH 

Kettinger, Constance Sue Cuftok, Ph.D. The University of Chicago, 
1980. 

In a midwesicm suburban junior high, simplified, below grade-level 
textual maierials were commonly utilized with deficienl and problem 
readers alike. The rationale had been that low- vocabulary, high interest 
materials provided the success and motivation needed by these students, but 
it was theorized that these materials a>uld limit student progress, reinforce 
the poor reader's image of himself zs. a poor reader, and depreciate his 
attitude toward reading. This study tested the null h>potheses that, as long 
as they were ver>' interesting, the difficulty level of reading materials made 
no difference to Student comprehension, self-concept, or attitude toward 
reading. Two groups (E^ and E2) of eighth grade deficient (reading at sixth 
grade level or below) the problem readers (reading at eighth grade level or 
better, but performing inadequately in class and/or having histories of 
classroom disruption) were given grade-level materials to read, while one 
group (C) received simplified materials throughout the year-long study, 
Each group contained both deficient and problem readers. Pre and post-test 
measurer, were taken of reading achievement, self-concept, and attitude 
toward readiug. Statistics] analyses were performed on total groups and on 
subsamples of deficient and poorly behaved students. 

It was found that deficient readers in the control group did achieve 
higher reading comprehension scores than poor readers using grade-level 
materials, indicating that the low students in and E2 did not benefit from 
using difficult materials as much as the Control students did from using 
simplified materials. Scores for the beaer readers in the Control Group 
dropped, indicating that the simplified materials were not sufficiently 
challenging for them. All groups gained nicely in vocabulary. Better 
behavior was associated with positive self*concept and attitude toward 
reading when more difficult materials were used. Neither affective variable 
changed appreciably over time. Only for girls was either variable found to 
be significantly related to reading achievement Academic self*conoept was 
important in terms of reading achievement and attitude tov.'ard reading, and 
deficient readers tended to exhibit poor altitudes toward reading. Anxiety 
tended to be negatively associated with reading achievement and attitude, 
especially for deficient readers. Happiness and popularity were not 
necessarily associated vdth the reading situation. 

The qualitative data indicated (1) that behavior may interfere with 
classroom reading instruction: (2) that deficient readers wanted to read 
grade-level materials and concluded that they were slow if they were not 
allowed to do so; problem readers concluded likewise, even though they 
read at grade level and above; (3) that two particularly workable 
instructional strategies were providing vocabulary and comprehension 
questions prior to the reading of a selection and providing audio 
reinforcement of the printed text; (4) that interest was a vital criterion in 
the selection of reading materials for these students. 

Implications of the findings include recommendation of the utilization 
of grade-level materials with problem readers regularly and with deficient 
readers occasionally. Highly structured and consistent assignments aid these 
students in accomplishing the reading task successfully. Problem and 
deficienl readers might benefit from having academic classes .^ly in the day 
and should not be placed in classes together. Eighth grade problem and 
deficient readers may have reached a point where success in reading may 
not be as much of a controlling variable in their lives as has been theorized. 



THE EFFECTS OF CSTERGRADE TUTORING ON FOURTH- 
GRADE TUTORS LN THE AREAS OF READING AQIIEVLME.NT 
AND ATTITUDES Order No. 8025111 

HoiNG. Rosemary J.. Ed.D. Baylor University, 1980. Il4pp. Major 
Professor: Dr. Raymond E Biles 

Problem. The purpose of this study was to identify the effects that 
intergrade tutoring has on fourth-grade tutors in the areas of reading 
achievement and attitudinal concepts toward: (1) reading. (2) teachers, and 
(3) self. 

Hypotheses. The f Dllowing null hypotheses were tested: (1) There is no 
significant diffcreno *n th«e posttest change scores among the experimental 
and conuol groups in reading achievement; (2) There is no significant 
difference in the posttest change scores among the experimental and control 
groups on altitude toward Reading: (3) There is no significant difference in 
t^ ^ change scores among the experimental and control groups on 
app [/^"/ard Teachers', and (4) There is no significant difference in the 
p t I\Lv inge scores among the experimental and conUol groups on 
aiuuluc^uWard Self. 



Procedure^ This study was a quasi-experimenul design A non- 
If.^^"^^^^^ »:retest-Posttest Design was'used Sn seventy * 

Tex"^ T^^^^P f"il elemenury school in Corpus Christi 

Texas. -Rtree fourih-grade heterogeneously grouped ctorooms were 
randomly ass.gned to Experimental Group ' Exnenrr.eTtirc^oup H or to 
:he Control Group. The Science Research Associates Reading Test (Fomi 
L/Pnmao ") was used to measure the reading achicNcment of the ourth- 
grade students. A Semamic DifTereniial Scale wa5 used to mca.sure the 
ati:tudmal concepts of the panicipanLs toward reading, teachers and self 
The two cxpcnmenial groups received ihinv minutes of tutor u-aininc 
for four consecutive days. TTic two groups received separate but equivalent 
:nstrucuon in objeaives of the tutonng program, specific luior behaviors 
and tutor procedures. 

Upon completion of the tutor u-aining. the students ,n Fvpcri-nental 
Uroup I were randomly selected to tutor first graders in sight word 
recognition for a period of eight weeks The students whose random " 
assignment placed them in Experimenul Group II were lold that they 
would not tutor at this time, but that they would receive a tutoring 
assignment should the tutoring program be rontinued The students 
assigned to the Control Group took both the pretest and postiesL 

The statistical analy sis u.sed in this study was a distina ■■ e- wav analysis 
of variance (ANOVA). The .05 level of significance was u.sed When F 
ratio was found to be significant for a hypothesis, the Sch Tc post-hoc 
multiple comparison was applied. 

Firidings.J\x^ resulLs of the analysis applied only lu change scores The 
eve of sigmficance necessary to reject a null hypothesis was set at die 05 
level. 

The first null hypothesis was rejeciel The results of the ANOVA 
indicated a significant difference in the posttest change scores among groum 
in reading achievemenL An analysis of the scores from the Scheffe test 
indicated that the reading achievement gains of the tutors were significantly 
greater than the reading achievement gains of the students in ExperimenUl 
uroup II and in the Control Group. 

TTie second null hypothesis was accepted. There was no significant 
difference m the posttest change scores among groups on the concent 
Keaamg. ^ 

The third null hypothesis v.as accepted. There w.^is no significant 
difference in the posttest change scores among group.s on the concept 
/ eachers. 

The fourth null hypothesis wa«- rrjeaed. The results of the ANOVA 
indicated a significant difference ^ i^ie .05 level in the posttest chance scores 
among groups on the concept Self An analysis of the scores from the ' 
Scheff e les: mdicated Lhal the atutude of the tutors toward the concept Self 
was significiinLly differeni and more positive than the attitude of the 
students in Experimental Group I] and in the Control Group. 

Conclusions. The findings of this study indicate than an eieht- week 
intergrade tutonng program had a positive effect on reading adiievement 
and self-concept of fourth-grade tutors. The tutors did nor make 
significantly different scores on the concepts Teachers 2n(X Readins: when 
compared v^ith the students in Experimental Group II and in the ConL-ol 
Group. 

REL4DLNG .\CHIE\ EME.NT OF SECO.NDARV STIj'DE.NTS: A 

COMPARISON OF THE LO.GUACE ARTS SKILLS CENTER 

APPROACH (LaSCA) WITH THE ENGLISH THEMATIC 

INTEGR-^lTD APPROACH (ETU) Order No. 8027732 

HoLUDAY. Kathleen Mahoney. Ph.D. The American University 1980 
113pp. 

The purpose of this study was to determine if the Language Aas Skills 
Center Approach (LASCA) yielded significantly greater gains in reading 
comprehension, reading vocabulary, spelling, and in more posidve attitudes 
toward reading Standardized test results of LASCA and ETIA were 
com.pared aflera nine-week period of iasiruction. 

Tne LASCA program suesses the separating out of language arts skills 
for specific insunjcdon in an individualized setting. The ETIA program 
provides broad learning in several language arts areas integrated by means 
of the frameworlc of a specific theme provided in a traditional setting 

The study sample consisted of 150 eleventh and twelfth grade students 
from a large regional high school and included a wide range of socio- 
economic levels. 

Differences in preiest-posttest mean gains for each group were 
calculated. The mean gains of LASCa and ETIA were compared and 
analyzed for significance by means of /tests for independent samples. An 
alpha level of .05 was the level of significance selected. 

The results showed that LASCA yielded greater gains than ETIA in the 
areas of reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, and spelling in a nine- 
week period when measured by standardized tests. The LASCa approach 
also yielded significantly greater gains than CTl A in positive attitudes 
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toward reacing in a nine-week period as measured by an attitude myeniory 
adminisierjd to two groups who were also measured in comprehension 
skills The LASCA approach did not, however, yield significantly greater 
cains than ETIA in positive attitudes towajd reading as measured by an 
attitude inventory administered to two groups who were also measured in 
vocabulary skills. ^ . , 4cr>* 

The conclusion dra\^'n from the results of ihi?; study is that LASCA i5 a 
significantly better approach to teaching the indi"idual skills measured 
when compared with ETIA. Secondary schools should consider a LASCA- 
type program in language arts and in subject areas, such as. mathematics 
and sociaJ studies. 



READING DELIVERY SYSTEMS AND THEIR EfVlXT ON 
READING ACHIEVEMENT O.der No. 801%01 

KiNDMAN-KOFFLER. B£m Mae. Ed.D. Ruigcrs University The State U. of 
New Jersey (New Brunswickl\9m. 182pp. Chairperson: RcnaldT. 
Hyman 

The purposes of this study were to: (1) detennine whether one of seven 
common reading deliver^' systems was more effecUve in terms of facilitating 
higher levels of student achievement in the basic skill of reading. 

(2) determine whether any of these delivery systems maximized the eflecis 
of Right to Read and/or Title I projects in relation lo student achievement. 

(3) compile a profile of the reading delivery systems used m New Jersey 
public elenieniar>- school districts. The seven reading delivery systems under 
investigation were: Special Teacher of remedial Reading. Special Teacher ol 
Correcuve Reading, Classroom Teacher. Reading Specialist, Reading 
Clinician, Reading Consultant, and Reading Supervisor. 

The subjects for this study were the 295 school districts responding to a 
survey sent lo the 515 public school districts, containing fourth grades, in 
New Jcrsev, 

A Chi-Square Goodness of Fit test determined that the sample was 
representative of the state relative to socioeconomic status (SHS). 
communitv type, and geographica^ region. The data were analyzed using 
complete factorial anaiv.sis of variance procedures in which the reading 
deliven sv.siem was the independent variable, the district s pamapation in 
Right to Read, TiUe I. and a measure of SES were the moderaung vanables. 
and the dependent variable was the fourth grade reading results from the 
1976 New Jersey Educational Assessment Program Test 

The analyses of the data indicated no significant effects (p < 01) of any 
of the reading deliverv systems, or the district's participation in Right to 
Read and/or Title 1 interacting with the reading deliver)- system. The only 
measure significantly affecting the students* achievement levels was SEb. 

Scheffe's Multiple Comparisons test showed that student achievement in 
the low SES districis was significantly lower than student achievement in ihe 
middle and high SES disuicts. Further, uhere was no sigmficam difference 
between results of students in the middle and high SES di.stricts. 

According to the survey respondents, reading deliver)' systems occur in 
the following proportions throughout the state: 



% of Districts 
30% 
28 
23 

6 

6 

4 

3 



Readinp Dciiver>' System s 
Reading Speaalist 
Qassroom Teacher 
Special Teacher of Remedial Reading 
Reading Consultant 
Reading Supervisor 
Reading Oinici an 

Special Teacher of Correcuve Reading, 



Additional descriptive data included the following information: specific 
needs that resulted in changes in district polic\' concerning the use of 
reading delivery s%'Stems. aspects of the distria reading delivery sy^em that 
were altered as the district policy changed, and district title for reading 
deliver)' svstems in use. 

The major conclusion drawn from this Study was that there was no 
significant difference in student achievement based on the reading delivery 
system used in a school district Student achievement in disuicts with 
classroom icacheis providing the total reading program was statistically 
indistinguishable from achievement in districts using reading professionals. 
If school districts have similar levels of achievement regardless of whether 
Ihey have reading professionals, boards of education may need to re- 
evaluate their expectations concerning the use of reading professionals. 

Neither the presence of Right to Read nor Title 1 funding, regardless ol 
the reading delivery system used, nor the interaction of Right to Read or 
TiUe 1 v.ilh the reading delivery system, had a significant impact on student 
achievement These data indicate that the infusion of federal and local funds 
-'ii^^atcd to provide addiuonal emphasis on reading instruction may not 
Y . been able to overcome the elTects of SES factors. 

^ 12 



AFFEai.NG ATFITUDF^ OF SEVENl H GRADE STUDENTS 
TOWARD READING THROUGH USING M:\VSPAPERS 

Order No. 8027Un 

LeBlanc, RoBFJir .Maurice. Ed.D. University of Houston, 1980. 123pp. 

The purpose of this study was to determine if students' attitudes toward 
reading improve as a consequence of using the newspaper as a 
supplenicnury reading resource in the classroom. A secondary purpose was 
to determine if the students' ability to read influenced the degree of attitude 
change that occurred during the study. 

The subjects were 270 students from a lower-middle to predominately 
upper-middle class suburban school district The students were randomly 
selected from a total of approximately 700 saidents who were involved in 
the study. 

Thecxperimental groups used the daily newspaper as a reading resource 
in the district required suppiemen ary reading component of the reading 
program. Thesiudents used the newspapers for a total of four weeks for a 
minimum of 75 minutes a week. 

At the end of the four week P':riod. students in coniioland experimental 
froups responded to an Osgood Seinaniic Differential instrument 
-ontaining eight polar adjective pairs measuring their attitude toward 
reading. Because the student responses analyzed were randomly seieaed 
from a student population of approximate!y'700 who had been'involved in 
the study, a posttest only paradigm was used. 'Ilie data were analyzed as a 
whole group and then were subdivided into three subgroups based on the 
students' ability to read. 

The iita were analyzed by comparison of means of control and 
atpcrimcntal groups and by an ANOVA procedure for a test of statistically 
significant differences. A comparison of means indicated that using 
newspapers in the classroom appears to cause the students to have more 
positive attitude toward reading. Though none of the composite scores 
yielded suiistically significant dinferences between experimental and control 
groups means, one of the eight scales (annoying-relaxing) yielded 
statistically significant difTerences between experimental and control groups 
for tlie total student population and the below grad(i level reading ability 
subgroup. 

The findings of the study were as follows: (I) Though the difTerence 
betweencontrol and expenmenial group composite scores was not 
stausiially signihcani. a degree of posiiive change in attitude was louna in 
the experimental group. (2) Comparison of means of the ihree stratified 
subgroups indicated measurable improvement in attitude toward reading 
for all three groups vsnth the experimental reading below grade level ability 
group experiencing the least posiiive change and the experimental reading 
above grade level ability group experiencing the greatest positive change. 
(3) One scale (ahnoying-reiaxing) indicated that studenU in the total 
experimental group thought of reading as significant!) more relaxing (p = 
.03) than did students in the total control group. (4) One scale (annoying- 
relaxing) indicated that students in the below grade level experimental 
group thought of reading as significantly more relaxing (p = ,04) than did 
students in the below grade le\el control group. (5) Five of the eight 
semantic difTeremial scales showed measurable improv ment of student 
attitude toward reading for the total student sample ex lerimenial group. 
(6) Fiveof the eight semantic oifTercntial scales show id measurable 
improvement of student attitude toward reading fo'' he reading above 
grade level experimental group. (7) Attendance . ;:.e reading below grade 
level experimental group was significantly (p - .03) better than the 
attendance for the reading below grade lev-i coniiol group. 

THE BRAIN, DIVERGENT Tlil.NKING, AND PHONICS: THEIR 
EFFECT ON READING PROFIGENCY Order No. 80 J 6489 

Lopez, Ellen R eason' er . Ph . D. U raited Sra tes Jntcrnaiional University. 
■ 1980. 108pp. Chairperson: John O. Donoghue 

The problem The problem in this study was that many students do not 
learn to read in the primar)' grades, regardless of the leaching methods used 
by the teacher. It was the purpose of the study lo analyze the work of third 
grade students to see if there was a correlation between the child's preferred 
use of the brain hemisphere and his/her ability lo deal with phonetic clues 
in reading. The importance of the study is seen in that new methodology 
can noi be developed to help the divergent student, that is, the student that 
used the right brain to solve problems, to accomplish convergent, left brain, 
tasks. 

Tilt Method. The data for the study were obtained by giving third grade 
studenistheStruaure of Intellect I^rning Abilities Test (Meeker, 1969). 
The adjusted convergent production score, and the divergent production 
score were then used in the study and correlated to the score obtained from 
the Phonetic Clue Test developed by the author of this study. The questions 
for sluily were: (1) Is there a correlation between the child's ability to use 
phonics in reading and his ability to use his left brain hemisphere in solving 
problems? (2) Is there a correlation between the child's lack of ability to use 
phonics in reading and his ability to use his right brain hemisphere in 
solving problems? (3) Is there a greater correlauon between brain 



hemisphere use and phonics for boys than for girsi? (4) Is there a greater 
conelaiion between brain hemisphere and phonics for the Hispanic 
children than for others. 

The subject groups were formed from 58 students (18 boys and 40 girls) 
who genenlly fefleded the socioeconomic conditions of the area. The group 
tested included 38 percent of Hispanic origin (9 boys and 13 girls). 7 percent 
Black (3 girls and 1 boy), and 55 percent white (Anglo). These students were 
eight yeais old and had started the third grade. 

Results. An analysis of the data resulted in some significant findings: 
(1) There was a general pattern for convergent students showing high scores 
on the convergent and phonetic scales and low scores on the divergent scale. 
This was true for convergent boys and girls but not for the Hispanic 
students vho were generally low on the phonetic scale. (2) There was a 
general pattern for divergent students in which they scored low on the 
phonetic and convergent scales and high on the divergent scale. This was 
true of the group as a whole, divergent boys, Hispanic boys and girls, 
however, the total groups of divergent girls scored high on the phonetic 
scale. It was also found that only one divergent girl scored high on all three 
scales. (3) U was found that divergency and/or convergency was of greater 
significance than the differences between girls and boys in theu" ability to do 
convergent tasks. 

Conclusions. It is necessary, now, to study divergent students and then 
develop new methodology and materials for those students. It is important 
to study the possibility of leaching convergent skills to di ergent stydents. A 
second area of stu dy will be that of the process of reading It is p^y^ble that 
instead ofieaching reading as a series of convergent L ^ks,ilmay be found 
that reading can and should be taught as a divergent (. ght brain) skill. 
Further study would determine whether reading shouk* be taught in a 
convergent manner for the convergent siuden ts and likewise for the 
divergent student, or perhaps reading might be taught in a divergent 
manner for all students. 

A REPORT O.N ORAL INTERPRETATION IN THE SECONDARY 
CLASSROOM AND RELATIONSHIPS DISCOVERED L\ 
READING ACHIEVEMENT A.ND SELF^ONCEPT CliANGES 

Order No. 8026058 

MUlXiNS, Shfjiry R£Y>*OLDS, Ed.D. University of Arkansas, 19^0. 110pp. 
Major Piofcssor: Dr. Bill W. Walunan 

The problem of this study was to mvcstigate the relationship between a 
unit of instruction in oral interpretation and improvement in reading 
achievement The relationship between instruction in oral interpretation 
and self-concept rating was also investigated. 

The following hypotheses were tested: (1) There uill be no significant 
difference in the mean gain scoros achieved by the experimental group and 
the control group subjects on the vocabulary score of the California 
Achievement Tests: Reading. (2) There will be no significant difference in 
the mean gain scores achieved by the experimental group and the control 
group subjects on the comprehension score of the California Achievement 
Tests: Reading. (3) fhere will be no significant difTcrence in the mean gain 
scores achieved by the experimental group subjects and the control group 
subjects on the total reading score of the Cnlifarnia Achievement Tests: 
ReadingX^) There will be no significant difference in the mean gain scores 
achieved by llie experimenlaJ group subjects and the control group subjects 
on measures of self-concept on the Piers- Harris Children s Self Concept 
Scale. (5) There will be no significant difference in the mean gain scor^ 
achieved by the experimental group subjects and the control group subjecis 
on the Inventory of Reading At^.iiudc Perception. 

The uaia in this saidy were obtained from the results of tests 
administered to 150 eighth and ninth grade subjects in each of three school 
districts in Northwest Arkansas. A total of sixty-eight students enrolled in 
speech classes took both the pre and posttest and comprised the control 
group. 

Both the experimental and control subjects were administered the 
California Achievement Tests: Reading in order to meai;ure vocabulary. ^ 
comprehension and total reading score gains. The Piers- Harris Childr<in j 
Self Concept Scale was administered to both groups in order to measure 
gains in self-concept from pre to postlesL Both groups were administered 
the Inventory of Reading Attiaide Perception in both the pre and posttest in 
order to n.casure gains in attitudes toward reading. 

The t-tcst for independent samples was computed on the mean gain 
scores in vocabulary, comprehension, total reading, self-concept and 
reading attitude. 

The data indicated that the experimental group subjeas earned 
significantly higher comprehension scores than the control group. In the 
area of vocabulary, the control group made greater mean gains than the 
experimental group; these gains were not significant On total reading score 
the experimental group achieved greater gains than the control group but 
* cnce was not significant In the area of self-concept the control 
>"is found to have earned significantly greater self-concept scores 



than the experimental group. The experimental group was found to have 
achieved greater gains than the control group in the area of reading attitude, 
but the difference was not significant Therefore, hypotheses one. three and 
five were accepted, and hypotheses two and four were rejected. 

It was concluded that instruction m oraj interpretation did have a 
significant effect on increasing reading achievement in the area of 
comprehension and on decreasing self-concept scores for the experimental 
group. It N^-as concluded that instruction in oral interpretation had no 
significant effect in the areas of vocabulary, total reading and reading 
attitude. 

It is recommended that a unit of oral interpretation be considered as a 
possible addition to reading instrualon in the schools. It is also 
recommended that a program of identifying and dealing with speech 
anxiety be included in the unit, and the time span from p'e to posctest be 
extended. 



THE COMPARISON OF LL\RM\G STYLES BEBVEEN LOW 
A.NT) HIGH READLNG ACHIEVE>IENT SUBJECTS IN THE 
SEVENTH A.N-D EIGHTH GRADES L\ A PUBLIC MIDDLE 

Order No. 8019053 

•^^fio "^J; "^"-'^ ^-^^ ^""^ '"'^rnanonol University. 
1980. 186pp. Chairperson: RobmS. Gilchrist 

The Problem.The problem of this study was to answer the research 
quesDons: Is there a difference between the learning styles oflow reading 
achievement students and high reading achievement students' Is there a 
difference between the learning styles of female and male low and hieh 
reading achievement students? ^ 

ctvi^^K TI?^"^ °^ ''""^y f™"^ identification of learning 
styles which should help the student and the educator to more fully ^ 
understand the Mrning processes used by the student Once learning stvl« 
rp^h o'V'^f""'^'''' 1^'"^'°'' ^" P'^" appropriate teaching sjS 

.nM.'^' ""'^ "T'^'"^ "^'^"^^ match'congn^ently 
Z^l^'l^T^ '"^^ '"'^ effectiven'ess of laming 

hiaS o K """^ ^'^'^'^ P"«ntof the identified low and 

high reading achievement students in the seventh and eighth grades of a 
public middle schooL-nie 122 subjects were given the 1978 L^ing Style 
Inventory of Dunn, Dunn, and Price. ^""'s oiyje 

The hypotheses were as follows; (1) There will be differences in 
earning styles between low and high reading achievement subjects 
ni „,h ' r k 'I'fferences in learning styles between female low and male 

style between female high and male high reading achievement subjects 
(4) There will be differences in learning style between female low and ' 
female high readingachievement subjects. (5) There will be differences in 
STeof ""^^ "^^'^ ^'^^ '■"'^'"^ achievement 

Subject groups were formed on the basis oflow or high reading 
achievement and male or female subjects within the reading achievement 
groups. 

for the various groups were tested by the f 
test at the .05 level of significance. 

Results Analysis of the data resulted in 27 significant differences 
between the learning sty'es of the various groups. From the first hypothesis 
It was concluded that low reading achievement subjects were more 
unrrouvated. needed more structure, and preferred to learn with an adulL It 
■n, concluded that high reading achievement subjects were more seif- 
mouvated, were more responsible, and preferred to learn alone. From the 
second hypothesis. It was concluded that female low reading achievement 
subjects preferred bnght light and were more self-motivated. It was 
concluded that male low reading achievement subjects were more 
unmouvated and used tactile perception more often. From the third 
hypoth^is It was concluded that female high readingachievement subjects 
preierred bnght light and a warm temperature environment in which to 
learn It was concluded that male high reading achievement subjects used 
visual perception more often and preferred to learn in the evening more 
otten. From the fourth hypothesis, it was concluded that female low reading 
achievement subjects preferred a formal room design, needed more 
structure preferred learning with an adult, used visual perception more 
Olten and preferred to leam in the evening more often. It was concluded 
tha' fema c n.gh reading achievement subjects were more responsible and 
use . taculepercepcon more often. From the fifth hypothesis it was 
cor eluded that male lew reading achievement subjects were more 
unmotivated, preferred learning with an adult more often, and preferred to 
leam in the afternoon more often. It was concluded that male high reading 
achievement subjects were more self-motivated, were more adult motivated 
and were more persistent 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THOROUGH AND EFFIGENT: SIXTH 
GRADE RE.\DING AQilEVEMENT IN SELECTED SUBURBAN 
DISTRICTS Order No. 8025102 

Nalbone, Sharon Ray. Ed.D. Temple University, 1980. 120pp. 

In 1970 the Robinson v. Cahill case challenged ihe legality of New 
Jersey's system of financing education; the plaintiffs set out to prove thai it 
was unconstitutional lo rely on local property taxes to fund education. 
Auorney R u vol dt successfully argued that adequate funding and necessary 
supervision were required lo meet the stale's constitutional obligation :o 
provide a thorough and efficient education to all school children. The major 
dispute concerned the relationship between money and the quality of 
education. In response to the court decision, the Legislature passed the 
Public School Education Act of 1975, popularly dubbed the Thorough and 
Efficient of "T & E" law. The aa was designed to reform tJic educational 
finance system supporting public schools and improve educational 
programs. 

There has been a great deal of concern as to whether "T & E" is really 
effective. Educators complain of the amount of lime required to implement 
"T &. E" procedures and complete all the paperwork involved. There is a 
great need to investigate whether "T & E" has made any impact on its 
intended beneficiaries, the students. With emphasis first on finance, and 
then on the regulations for implementation, few people have stopped to ask 
the most important question: HAS THERE BEEN A SIGNIFICANT 
IMPROVEMENT IN STUDENT ACHIEVENiENT AS A RESULT OF 
THE NEW LAW? 

In Robinson \. Cahill the argument was made that money afTecis student 
achievement Studies have shown that ' T & E" has not been effective in 
poor districts. This study is designed lo examine whether ' T & E" is faring 
any better in middle income districts. 

This question was explored through an analysis of sixth grade reading 
achievement scores of selected suburban schools over a ten year period from 
1969 to 1978. The selection of sub -::cts was limited to schools in Camden 
County who were assigned a Dismct Factor Group (DFG) of G-2. The 
assignment of District Factor Groups is made by the New Jersey 
Department of Education in order to more accurately compare districts. The 
G-2 designation is assigned to middle income suburban communities. 
Reading achievement was measured using the Reading Comprehension 
Subtest Score of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 

The study was ex post facto in nature because the passage of 'T & E" 
had already occurred. A successive groups lime series design was employed 
in this study. The null hypothesis stated that there has been no significant 
difference in sixth grade reading achievement of selected suburban schools 
since the passage of *T & E" 

A one way analysis of variance was employed to determine whether 
there u"as any significant difference in means. The one way analysis of 
variance indicated that there was no significant difference between the 
reading achievement means over the ten year period. From the results of the 
ANOVA it can be concluded that the null hypothesis should be accepted: 
the research supported the statement that there is no significant difference in 
sixth grade reading achievement of G-2 schools iki Camden County since 
the passage of 'T &E." 

in summary, it appears that New Jersey's Thorough and Efficient Law 
has had no apparent impact on sixth grade reading achievement in selected 
suburban schools thus far. The researcher would offer a few words of 
caution in interpreting the findings. The research was completed cx post 
facto which pre\ enied an> strict control over the variables. Also, the law is 
still fairly new and its full inpact may not yet have been fi^lly realized, 
Fmallv. as powerful as any law might be. there can be many fsclors which 
contribute to quality education and student achievement 

THE EFFFXTS OF TEAGH.NG AUDITORY DISCRiMIN.\7I0N 
SOLTsDS TO FIRST GRADE Vl'VlLS LPON READI.NG 
AaiIEVE\tENT Order No. 8027019 

OSTERBERG. Susan Snidep.. Ed.D. Universin of Houston, U9pp. 

Introduction. For many children an effectj\e approach lo leaching 
reading skills has not yei been found. There are a number of approaches to 
reading achie\emenl a\ailable, yet reading failure has remained prcf^eni in 
the schools and the quest for an effective reading program conimues. 

Some reading specialists ha\'e long ad\ocaied master)" ofauditor>' 
discrimination as one of the imponani skills in the reading readiness 
process. 

Current literaiurc in reading reflects considerable contro\crsy over 
effective approaches to teaching reading readiness skills. Conflicting theories 
have resulted in continued research cfforus to determine effective reading 
readiness teaching techniques and materials. 

Purpose. This study has a5 its purpose a determination of whether those 
'lo received reading msirtjction that is usually provided in regular 
pn 1/^1 instruction plus individualized instruction in auditory 
Hijlr!^ performed better on total reading achievement score on a 
^fffiHuized reading lest compared to those pupils who had received 



reading instruction that is usually provided in regular classroom instruaion 
plus placebo ucatmenL 

Procedures. The sample consisted of 120 randomly selected second 
semester first graders from two schools. Subjects for this study were the 
pupils who scored below 96% of the Auditory- Discrimination Subtest oflhe 
Lane Diagnostic Reading Readiness Test. The control group in each 
classroom received reading instruction that was normally provided plus ^ 
placebo treatment which consisted of supple mentao' reading of the pupils 
choice followed by teacher led discussiori. The experimental group received 
the same classroom insuuction provided the conuol group and also specific 
and individualized auditory discrimination instruction based on the results 
of the criterion-referenced pretest. At the end of the two month ireaunent 
period and following the prescribed auditory discrimination lessons, two 
additional tesi«: were administered to each child: (1) \he Auditory 
Discrimination Subtest, which dctennincd whether the experimental group 
corrected the auditory discrimination deficiencies and (2) the Reading 
Seaion of the SRA Achin'cment Series, Form I, Level B, which dcicnnined 
whether they achieved a higher reading achievement score. 

Analysis The data were analyzed with descriptive statistical analysis 
(used to determine means and standard deviations). Multivariate and 
univariate analysis of variance (Finn computer package. 1968). and 
discriminate analysis were then used to further investigate the differences 
between the means relative to the variation within a group, to determine 
stati^iiical signficance. to discover any interactions between independent 
variables (ircaimcni. schools, teachers) and their cffeasupori the dcpcndL-nl 
\anablcs(SRA subtests and total reading achievement score). ' 

Conc7u5/on5. In summar> . the conclusions of this slud\ were: (1) The 
resultant statistically significant difference in audiion discrimination ability 
of the experimental group led to the conclusions thai (a) individuali7cd 
audiioo discrimination teaching based on criicrion'rcfcrcnccd testing was 
rt;lcvant. and (b) improved audiir>' discrimination ability is a .siaiisiical 
reality. (2) No clear conclusions can be drawn from the results found on the 
Iciicis and sounds subtest, the listening comprehension subtest and the total 
reading achievement score. 

Recommendations. The recommendations proposed by the researcher 
arc (1) Replicate the study using beginning first semester first graders 
known to have auditor)' discrimination problems (2) Replicate the study 
during a three month or longer training period (3) Replicate the siud\ with 
each pupil completing all auditor)- discrimination skill lessons in defiaeni 
sounds rather than limiting the lessons to a maximum of 15 sounds per 
pupil. (4) Replicate the study with equal teacher cell ^\/c and equal 
expcrimcnial and conUol group cell size across teachers (5) Replicate the 
study with a larger sample to dcicnnine the gcncralizability of the findings. 
(6) Replicate the study v.ith controls for rcadingachievcmeni lc\ els before 
testing for and randomly assigning pupils to auditor)' discrimination 
Lrcatmcni groups. 

RKI^\TIO.NSHIP BET\VEEN THE VARLABLES OF 
ARTICULATION AND READING AClilEVLMENT 

Order No. 8024789 

f^iNGt^ Ph^-lus Rose. F^.D. United States International University. 1980. 
J 37pp. Chairperson: Lambert W. Baker 

The Problem. The purpose of the study was to examine the relationship 
between articulation and achievement in reading instruction, grades 
icin^e.-gancn through cighL Articulation was defined as the provision of an 
ijiteri( eking and continuous instructional program over multiple grade 
levels. The literature revealed extensive interest in the utilization of 
aniculation as a means of organizing curricular offerings in a wide variety of 
subject areas and across multiple grade levels from kindergarten through 
college. No effort had been reported in the literature which :supponed 
claims of improved learning as a result of artirulaiion. 

Criteria established for the course of study variable in\ olvcd course 
content for each grade stated separately, sequential skill development, 
specificity of statement indicating content and skills to be learned, use of 
learning objectives, and use of the document by teachers. The 
communications variable was based upon the use of formal meetings or 
\ isitaiions designed to improve the in.*;tructional program and the presence 
of a program coordinator uith sole responsibility for the coordination of the 
instructional program ai the school. Instructional techniques variable 
in:ludcd the methods of teaching and the continuity of materials ust-d An 
additional facet of this variable was the knowledge lc»c! of teachers in terms 
of the skills and content siudcnLs would require Ad\anc^"mcni cnicria were 
studied b\ determining the established criteria in use for advancing siudenL<; 
to higher levels of difficulty and the manner in which groups u ere formed 
for continuous skill development 

Method Two school districts were examined, one of which had 
aucmpicd to articulate its reading program of study and one of which had 
made no such attempt Eight schools in Central Ohio participated in the 
study: four experimental and four conuol. Schools were carefulh matched 
for socioeconomic, pupil-teacher ratio, students' entry level, and* 
. instructional factors. 



An Aniculalion Rating Scale u-as developed for the purpose of assessing 
the variables of anicula lion on which examiners marked the degree lo which 
ihey were in agrcemeni with siatemenls representing full articulation. 
Examiners based their ratings on evidence within the experimental and 
control schools using criteria established by the literature. Data were 
collected using criteria established by the literature. Data were collected 
using a question nai re. an interview, and direct observation. For each grade 
level segment K-2. 3-5 and 6-8. articulation rating scores v ere arrived at by 
the two examiners independently. 7!.e examiners were trained to evaluate 
data in accordance v^lh the established criteria. Articulation ratings were 
made for four separate variables: (1) course of study. (2) communications, 
(3) instruciionaJ techniques, and (4) advancement criteria. Achievement 
data for reading were collected for grades three, five and eight using grade 
equivalencies obtained on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Total Reading, for 
both .«;chooI districts. Correlation coefficients were conr.puted between 
achievement and articulation for each grade level segment 

Results. Results indicated highly positive correlatior.s between 
articulation and achievement at all three segments. These correlations were 
significant at the .05 level of confidence at the K 2 and 3*5 segments. The 
two most important variables of articulation indicated by the study were the 
course of study and advancement criteria. All four of the variables of 
articulation interact in significant combinations at each of the grade level 
segments studied. It is also clear from the study that achievement is higher 
in the articulated schools-espedally at the 6-8 grade level, in spite of the 
faa thai articulation at that level is not as strongly mainLsined as it is at the 
lower levels. The results of the present study strongly suggest further 
examination of articulation as a means of organizing the curriculum. 

EIGHTH GR-\DE STUDENTS* READING ACHIEVEMENT AND 
rrS RELATIONSHIP TO PARENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF 
SELfXTED FACTORS IN THE HOME EN'MRONIVIENT 

Order No. 8014296 

RiCKERT, Colleen Marie, Ed.D. University of Northern Colorado. 1980. 
232pp. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship of eighth 
grade slurients' reading achievement to their parents* attitude toward 
reading, their parents' attitude toward the school reading program, and 
reading related aaivities parents conduct with their child. 

The California Achievement Test was administered to all eighth grade 
students in Adams County School Distria 14. The total reading grade 
equivalent score was used to classify the students as grade level and above, 
below grade level, and remedial readers. A Parent Questionnaire was 
administered to the parents of a total of ninety-four selecied eighth grade 
students by means of personal inte'^^iews. Fhe items on the Parent 
Questionnaire were used to assess: parents' attitude toward reading: 
parents* attitude toward the school reading program: current reading related 
activities conduaed by parents with their eighth grade children: and 
reading related activities conducted by parentis before their children treated 
school. 

t tests for independent samples were used to determine whether the 
means obtained from the Parent Questionnaire were significantly different 
between parents of grade level and above readers and parents of remedial 
readers. The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient was used to 
assess the relation,«;hips between the total reading percentile scores of eighth 
grade students and the scores their parents attained on: attitude toward 
reading: attitude toward the school reading program; and current reading 
related activities conducted with their children. This correlation coefficient 
was a'so used to assess the relatioaship benveen reading related activities 
conducted by parents and those conductf.d by parents before their children 
entered school. 

On the basis of the hypotheses for thi,'; study, the following findings were 
derived: (1) No significant differences were found between the mean scores 
of parents of grade level and above readers and parents of remedial readers 
on: attitude toward reading: attitude toward the school reading program: 
current reading related activities conducted vAth their child; and reading 
related aaivities conducted before their child entered school. (2) Significant 
relationships were found betwen the reading percentile scores of grade level 
and above readers and the scores their parents attained concerning attjtude 
toward reading and current reading related activities conducted with their 
eighth grade child. (3) No significant relationship was found between the 
reading percentile scores of grade level and above readers and the scores 
their parents attained concerning attitude toward the school reading 
program. (4) No significant relationships were found between the reading 
percentile scores of below grade level and remedial readers and the scores 
their parents attained concerning anitude toward reading; attitude toward 
the school reading program: and current reading related activities 
conducted v^th their eighth grade child. (5) A significant relationship was 
foi.«H Kiptii^Aen the frequency that current reading related activities are 
^'rn 1/^"^ parents v^!th their eighth grade child and the frequency that 
actt Kl v> 'e conduaed before the child entered school. 



Attitude toward reading, attitude toward the school readng program, the 
frequency with which reading related activities are currently conducted, and 
the frequency with which activities were conducted before children entered 
school were similar for parents of eighth grade students with difTerent 
reading abilities. 

There was a positive relationship between the reading achievement of 
only those eighth grade .students who were classified as grade level and 
above readers and their parents' attitude toward reading and the frequencv 
that the parents currentiy condua reading related aciivitjcs. There was a 
positive relationship between the frequency with which reading related 
activities are currently conducted by all parents and the frequency with 
which activities were conduaed before their children entered school. 



THE PREDICTION OF E.NT).OF.VEAR READLNG ACHIEVEMENT 
THROUGH C.\SE GR.\A1.MAR CONSTItUCTS FOUN-D LN THE 
IjPOKEN DISCOURSE OF BEGLVXLVG F1RST-GR.\DE 
QHLDREN q^^^, 8027332 

Rush, Robert TiMOTHV, Ph.D. Purdue Universit}\m{^. 180pp. Major 
Professor: Alden J. Moe 

This study was done in order to investigate the relationship between the 
spoken discourse of beginning first-grade children and their reading 
achievement at the end of grade one. Specifically, the studv addressed the 
followmg objeaives: (1) Identification of patterns of case (verb/noun) 
relationships found in the spoVen discourse of beginning first-grade 
children. (2) Dcierminaiion of the reliability of aVsiem of prepositional 
analysis (KinL^ch, 1974) for use in the study of children's ,<;poken discourse. 
(3) Determination of the correlations of patterns of case relationships and* 
related variables, found in the spoken discourse of beginning first-grade 
children, uith cnd-of-ycar reading achievemcnL (4) Identification of 
difference:, in the spoken di.^course of beginning first-grade children acioss 
three socioeconomic status groups. (5) E>etermination of the validity of tiie 
case-related variables examined for predicting reading achievement at the 
end of grade one. (6) Comparison of the semantically-based. case-related 
variables uiih mc^ures used in prior studies of the relationship of spoken 
discourse and reading achievement in grade one. 

Data colleaion involved administration of the Rea->gnition of Letters 
subtest of the Clymer Barrett Frereading Inventory{C\\^tT and Barrett 
1966X completion of .an individual language skill rating scale by classroom 
teachers of the 82 subjcas in the study, and an individual inten-iew ofeach 
subjea A syntactic analysis was performed by computer and a semantic 
prepositional analysis was perfonmed manually by the investigator. 
Variables used in prior syntactically-related studies were, corrected type- 
token ratio and average sentence/unerance length. Semantic va.riables 
involved in statistical analysis were; the nine highest frequencv panems of 
case relationships, a ratio of pattern type to its number of occurrences, 
average pancrn length, and number of different patterns per subject ' 
Additionally, the <,core of the Recognition of letters subtest and teacher 
rating of language skill were examined Reading achievement was measured 
with the Total Reading raw score of the Stanford Achi^rycment Test' Reading 
(Madden, etal.. 1973). * * 

Nineleen different patterns of case relationships were observed in the 
total of 2460 predication propositions. Five patterns. Agent, Agent-Objecu 
Agent-Objeci-Goal, and ExperiencerObjcct, accounted for 97 percent of the 
total number of patterns analyzed. Results of the rclu-^bility check done on 
an augmented version of KinLsch-s(1974) .system ofpropo^itionaJ analysis 
revealed agreement on 85 percent of 300 propositions an^J\ zed by the 
investigator and a trained assisiiDt 

Results of correlational ajialyses showed that none of rlie case- related 
variables was significantiy related to first-grade raiding adiievcment and 
that of the spoken discourse measures, only average sente;ice/uttcrance 
length was related to reading achievement 

One-way analysis of variance procedure revealed thai the three 
socioeconomic status gr&jps were no: significantiy different from one 
another u-ith respect to any of the variables examined in the study. 

Regression analyses showed tha: the best prediaors of first-grade 
reading achievement were knowledge of letter names and teacher ratings of 
lajiguage skill, which together accounted for 66 percent of the variance in 
readmg achievement Case pattern Agent- Object- Instrument, which added 
two percent to the variance explained, was the only other significant 
contributor to the regression model. 

Final K . only average semence/utte ranee lentch was related to the case- 
related vanables examined in the study , 
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HE EFFECT OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT ON THE READING 
0^lEVEMENT AND ATTITtDKS OF TITLE I STUDENTS 

Order No. 8022647 
lAU^DE, Carol June. Fj>.D. Drake University; 19?>0. I46pp. Adviser: 
tichard Broolcs 

The Problem, The problem of this siudy was lo dclcrmine ihc effects of 
larcni involvement on middle e}emenLar>' grade students who received 
upplemenial reading insuuction provided by Title 1. Elementary' and 
lecondary Education Act funds on the foI10\\ing: (1) reading achievement; 
2) altitude toward reading; (3) parenu' perceptions of their knowledge of 
he program; and (4) parents' perceptions of the impaa their suggestions 
lade on the program. 

Procedure. The sample seleaed for partiripaiion in this .study at each of 
he two target area elemeniar)- schools consisted cf ten Title I students in 
rades three and four who were receiving supplemental reading insiruction. 
lie ten students were di\ided into pairs matched on the basis of 
chievemenl test scores, sex, race, acc and attitude toward reading, and then 
ine of each of the five pairs was randomly assigned to either the 
xperimcnLal or control group. 

The pajent(s)/guardian(s) of the five students in the experimental group 
it each school participated in a program of parent involvement The Title I 
cachers conduaed an initial conference uiih the parent(5)/guardian(5) of 
ach student in the experimental group in their homes and planned and 
mplemented other types of contacis with those parents on a monthly basis 
hroughoutlhe school year. Theparent(s)/guardian(s)of the five students in 
he control group at each school u ere not contacted by the Title 1 teachers 
ixcept for routine written iioticcs of their children's participation in the 
rule I reading program. 

Title I teachers developed and implemented a writien educational plan 
n reading for each student in both the cvperimental and control groups, 
Jtilizing parent recommendations and information in planning learning 
ictiviiies for students in the experimental group. 

Findings. The results of the Xictropolitan Achievement Tests indicated 
he effects of parent involvement on the reading achievement gain scores of 
;ludents in the experimental groups were noi significantly (.05 level) higher 
han the gain scores of students in the control groups, 

Similarly, the gain score results of the Reading Attitude Scale 
iemonstrated the effects of parent involvement on experimental group 
itudents* altitudes toward reading were not significantly (.05 level) greater 
Jian the gain scores of the students in the control groups. 

The strjaured interviews conducted by the researdier with parents of 
students in both groups dcmonsiraicd experimental group parents felt they 
jnderstood the Title I reading p/ogram and their input had had an effea on 
[he program to a more significant degree (.05) than Ciose in the conuol 
group. 

Conclusions. In Title I target area elementary schools of the t>pe selected 
for use in this study, it could not be demcnstiaied that parental involvement 
had any measurable effect on the reading ii^hie^emenl or attitudes toward 
reading of Title 1 students in grades three 2T)d four. However, there was a 
positive effect on the perceptions of parcni(s)/guardian(s) who had been 
involved in terms of their knowledge cf the Title I reading program and 
their impact on that program for their children. 

Recommendations. The researcher would recommend that the Title I 
Programs Coordinator design and implement alternative methods of parent 
involvement and evaluate each as related to student achievement in and 
attitude toward reading. 

In conducting research of a r.milar nature in the future, the design of the 
study could be modified using brgcr sample sizes and longer time periods 
between pie- and post- testing. 



K STUDY OF READING ACHIEVEMENT ANT) SHORT TERM 
MEMORY AxMO.NG FOURTH GRADE STUDENTS 

Order No. 8020682 

Spear, Robert Wiluam, Ed.D. Northern Illinois University; 1980. 110pp. 

The intent of this study was to investigate the relationship between 
reading and short term memory. 

Learning theorists have suggested that memory is a component of 
reading. These theorists utilize an information processing framework as a 
basis for their propositions. This study attempted to compare acquired 
reading ability and memory to determine if memory was indeed a possible 
contributing factor to measured reading ability. 

In order to ascertain the presence of relationships between reading and 
memory. Total Reading achievement scores from the Metropolitan 
Achievemint Test OAKY) were compiled on a group of present fourth grade 
Students. Also gathered were the Word Knowledge and Reading 
[Comorehcnsion) subtests of the Total Reading achievement score. An 
Uter Y/-> ^0 control for intelligence by selecting only those students 
who}^ R 1 (J isured I.Q. score between 90*110 on the Otis Lennon Mental 
Abii^MO^^OUAAT), 



A total of sixty subjects were included in the study. !n a within subjects 
design, all the subjects performed four short term sequential memory tasks, 
individually administered by this researcher, with the order of presentation 
rotated. The memory tasks were titled as follows: (i) Aural-Oral Digits test; 
(2) Visual-Oral Digits lest; (3) Visual-Manual Digits test; and (4) Visual- 
Manual Symbols test Once all tasks were completed and scored, the 
memory performance scores were statistically compared to the reading 
achievement scores gathered previously. 

Following the collection of these data, standard correlational statistical 
methods were used to assess the degree of relaiedness between the variables 
of performance on the memory tasks treated separately and the reading 
achievement scores. 

The study revealed no statistical significance of the relationship between 
performances by the fourth grade subjects on each of the four memory tests 
and their Total Reading achievement scores. As a result il was concluded 
ihai no significant relationship exists between any ol the memory variab^-^s 
and the reading achievement variable as measured by the Total Reading 
scores of the MAT. Further analyses revealed no significant relationships 
between the memory variables and Word Knowledge achievement Only 
the Visual-Manual Symbols lest showed significance when compared with 
the Reading (Comprehension) achievement test This significant correlation 
was negative, indicating an inverse relationship between the two variables. 

As a result of the sludy, il was recommended that research continue in 
the area of reading and memory. Some modifications were mentioned. They 
included a need to control more for I.Q., make the researcher totally novel 
to the subjects, and allow for more time between stimulus presentation and 
recall. 

A CORRELATIVE ANALYSIS OF READING ACHIEVEMENT, 
READING ATTITUDE, HOME LITERARY ENVIRONMENT, AND 
SELF-CONCEPT LN THE MIDDLE SCHOOL Order No. 8024936 
Taian. Carole SMm^ERs, Ed.D. The University of Tennessee, 1980. 
279pp. Major Professor: Lester N. Knight 

The purposes o(lK,s study were to delenmine whether reading attitude, 
specific aspects of home literary environment, reading achievemr' it, and 
self-concept are correlated to any significant degree, and to deteimine 
.whether factors such as sex and grade level significantly affect the 
correlations. 

The subjects included 163 sixth, seventh, and eiglith grade students in 
Greeneville, Tennessee. The children used in the study were those who 
chose to partidpate and who were able to acquire parental permission. The 
Mikulecky Behavioral Reading Attitude Measure znd the Tennessee Self 
Cofjce^i/^cfl/e were administered to all panidpaiing students. Dau 
concerning home literary environment were acquired through the 
administration of a researcher- made questionnaire. The Reading 
Achievement score from the Stanford Achievement Tests was used to 
determine the reading achievement of the sample population. 

After the data were collected, several statistical analyses were conducted • 
lliese included: the Pearson Correlation coefficients, a Two- Way Faaorial 
Analysis of Variance, the Duncan's Multiple Range Test, and multiple 
regression analyses using a stepwise, forward linear regression technique. 
The findings were: 

(1) There was a significant correlation belwecn reading attitude ana 
number of nonschool required books read the previous year, number of 
booits owned, amount read to asa child, amount of newspaper read on a 
daily basis, and rcadin|5 achievement, p < .01. 

(2) Reading attitude can be predicted with 67% of the variance 
accounted for for females in Grade 7 and uilh 62% for females in Grade 8. 

(3) There was a significant correlation belwecn amount read lo as a child 
and number of books owned, self-concept, reading achievement, number of 
magazines in the home monthly, and amount of newspaper read daily d < 
.01. 

(4) Amount read to as a child can be predicted with 70% of the variance 
accounted for for females in Grade 7 and with 50% for males in Grade 7. 

(5) There was a significant correlation between number of books owned 
and number of books read, reading altitude, amount read to as a child, 
reading achievement, and amountofnewspaperreaddaily.p < .01. 

(6) Number of books owned can be predicted with 73% of the variance 
accounted for for females in Grade 8. 

(7) There was a significant correlation between the number of 
magazines in the home monthly and amount read to as a child, p < ,01. 

(8) There was a significant correlation between number of nOnschool 
required books read the previous year and number of books owned, rcadin 
attitude, reading achievement, and amount of newspaper read daily □ < 
.OL 

(9) Number of nonschool required books read the previous year can be 
predicted with 57% of the variance accovmted for for Grade 7, with 64% for 
females in Grade 6. with 73% for females Grade 8. and with 90% for females 
in Grade 7. 
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(10) There was a significant correlation between amount of newspaper 
read on a daily basis and reading achievement, number of books owned, 
reading atiilude. number of books read in the previous year, and amount 
read to as a child, p < .01. 

(11) There was a significant correlation between reading achievement 
and number of books read, number of books owned, amount of newspaper 
read daily, amount read to as a child, and reading atiiip'!:. p < .01. 

(12) Reading achievement can be predicted with 50% of the variance 
accounted for for females in Grade?. 

(13) There was a significant correlation between self-concept ari 
amount read to as a child, p < .01 

(14) Self-concept did not correlate significantJy with reading 
achievement or reading attitude. 

Recommendations were made for future studies concerning the 
relationships between self-concept and amount read to as a child, studies 
involving the same eight variables but with other. ^^ample populations, and 
more long term studies involving these eight variables. 



niE EFFECTS OF A VISU.\L PERCEPTLaL TR.\IN'I\G 
PROGRaTm on reading ^.CHIEVE.MENT WITH THIRD- AND 
FOURTH-GRADE STUDENTS Order No. 8013993 

Vaughn. Marlys Templeton. Ph.D. University of Southern Mississippi, 
1980. 89pp. 

The general purpose of the study was to investigi'.e the relationship 
between visual training .md reading achievement and visual skills, sex. IQ, 
and the initial level of reading achievement. Specifically, the study was 
designed to investigate the relationship between reading achievement and 
each of the four visual skills (fixation, accommodation, visual tracing, and 
visual memory), to determine whether sex factors influence the effect of 
visual training on reading achievement, to investigate the effects of visual 
training on reading achievement with high and low achievers in reading, 
and to detemriine the extent of the role of IQ in the effectiveness of visual 
training on reading achievement 

The study was conducted in a public school classroom with 50 third- and 
fourth graders. The subjects in the conUol and experimental groups were 
selected by the stratified random sampling technique utilizing sex and IQ as 
a basis for stratification. 

During the week prior to the visual training program, several pretests 
were administered to all of the subjects. The Visual Tracing-Programmed 
Visual Training (Form A) by Groffman (1966). Visual Three from Monroe's 
Reading Readiness Test as reported by Ilg and Ames (1965). Isenburg's 
Directional U Saccadics Test (1975), and the + 2-2 lens flipper were 
administered in order to measure an initial competency level in the four 
visual skill areas of visual tracing, visual memory, saccadics, and 
accommodation. The criteria used to arrive at an initial level of competence 
On each of the visual skills were speed and accuracy. 

The Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude (Sullivan & Clark, 1970). 
Level 2. was given to determine an estimated IQ score. The initial level of 
reading achievement was determined by the Reading Test ofthe California 
Achievement Test. Level 2. Form A (Tiegs & Clark. 1970). 

The experimental group was given approximately 16 minuics of visual 
training 3 days a week for 12 weeks in addition to their regular reading 
in.Mruciion. During the 16- minute training period, the conuol group 
listened to stories on ca.s.seile tapes and illusiraied the stories. 

At the conclu.sion of the 12- week visual training program. sc\cral 
postlests were given. The Visual Tracing- Programmed Visual Training 
(Fonm B) by Groffman (1966), Visual Three from Monroes Reading 
Readiness Tef;t as reported by Ilg and Ames (1965). Isenburg's Directional 
U Saccadics Test (1975), and the +2-2 lens flipper were administered in 
order to mca.';ure visual tracing, visual mcmoo. saccadics, and 
accommodation visual skill development 

Reading achievcmer; was measured by the Rc;\ding Test of the 
C:alifornia Achievement Test (Tiegs & Clark, 1970), Ixvcl 2, Form A. The 
Individual Criterion Reference Test (Siromian & Sieen. 1973) '^as 
administered at the conclusion of the training program in order to a.ssess 
specific reading skills. 

Within the scope of this siudy several conclusions were reached. No 
significant difference was found bciween rending achievement and each of 
the vLsual skills of aaommodation. visual mcmoo'. and visual tracing. The 
visual skill of fixation was found to have a .significanl relationship with 
reading achievemcnJ. The effect of visual training on reading achievement 
was not significanfly influenced by .sex, IQ. or the iniiial level of re;iding 
achievement 



THE INTERACriON OF LOCL'S OF C0>;TR0L ANT) 
"PERCEIVED MOBILITY" ON THE READING INtPROVKMENT 
OF ABILITY' GROUPED STUDENTS Order No. 8021141 

Wepner. Shelley Beth. Ed.D. VniveniiyoJPennsyhaniQA^'^^. 284pp. 
Supervisor: J. Wesley Schneyer 

The major purpose of this study was to investigate whether an 
underlying mechanism related to homogeneous ability-grouping. 
"Perceived Mobility", could be identified and manipulated to effect reading 
Improvement. A secondary' purpose was to examine whether locus of 
control, a personality variable, might affect .^cading improvement in the 
"Perceived Mobility" situations. 

"Perceiv'ed Mobility", as addressed in this study, was the formal 
knowledge, via announcements and conferences, of the opportunity lo 
change one's ability-grouping situation midyear. It was established as an 
experimental condition so as to compare the reading improvement 
differences between those that had "Perceived Mobility" and those that did 
not have "Perceived Mobility". 

The subjects were 355 seventh grade students who were ability grouped 
into either an enrichment, high average, average or low average language 
arts class and were then randomly assigned lo either experimental or control 
conditions. All subjects received two reading tests (one criterion- referenced 
and one norm-referenced) as well as a locus of control scale. The locus of 
control scale was used to measure whether students felt responsible fo' their 
outcomes in an academic situation (i.e. internal locus of cxinuol) or that fate, 
chance or powerful others were responsible for their outcomes (i.e. external 
locuii of control). 

The design fo.*" data analysis, a General Linear Model, determined how 
the main and interactive effects of four categorical experimental variables 
(sex. teacher, ability-grouping and "Perceived Mobility"), the one 
continuous experimental vanable (locus of conUol) and the two control 
variables (intelligence and initial reading achievement) affected the 
dependent variable, reading improvement. To supplement this quantitative 
data, case studies were used to deienmine how .students, teachers and 
parents reaacd to ability group moves. 

Major -Statistical findings revealed that: (1) Students whc had 
"Perceived Mobility" did noi show significantly more reaf ing improvement 
than those students who did not have "Perceived Mobiliiy". Further 
analysis of the means, however, did suggest that nnobiliiy might have 
effected reading score differences. (2) Students witi-i an internal locus of 
conuol, as compared to students v^th an external locus of control, did not 
show significant differences in reading impiovemcnt when in either the 
"Perceived Mobility" or no "Perceived Mobility" situation. M^jor case 
study findings revealed that, for the thirty-six students who moved to 
different ability groups, positive student, teacher and parent reaaions were 
given not only towards the opportunity to move but also to its 
foreknowledge. 

Major conclusions drawn were: (1) to reconsider mobility's significance, 
since the statistical data suggested mobility's noteworthy (although 
statistically nonsignificant) effects in the desired direction and the case study 
data revealed beneficial eflfects; and (2) to reexamine locus of control's 
effects since it appeared to be correlated, albeit inconsi.'^tcnlly. with some 
reading test scores. 

Recommendations '".eluded: (1) replication of this study with 
provisions for more statistical power to test the "Perceived Mobility" 
hypothesis; (2) more investigation of "Perceived Mobility" and locus of 
control's effects upon such affective faaors as self-concept and achievement 
motivation; (3) inser\'ice opportunities for teachers to learn more about 
ways to apply locus of control and ability-grouping theory to their 
classrooms; (4) greater communication with parents about the school's 
organizational arrangements; and (5) increased awareness of the underlying 
processes of ability-grouping so as to help organize the most salubrious 
educational setting for students. 
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. ' INVESTIGATION OF READING ACHIEVEMENT AND 
/CIAL COMPETENCY IN SELECTED MTODLE SCHOOL 
POPULATIONS Order No. 8023905 

WiLUAMS. Judy Kathleen. Ed.D. University o/Nonhem Colorado, 1980. 
105pp. 

The Problem. The purpose of this study was to investigate reading 
achievement and social competency in selected middle school populations. 
These questions were formulated for consideration: (1) Isiherea 
significant difference between levels of social competency of readers below 
grade level and leaders at or above grade level? (2) Are there significant 
differences between the levels of social competency of fifths suth, seventh, 
and eighth grade students? (3) Are there significant differences between the 
levels of social competency of males and females? (4) Is there a relationship 
between social competency and reading achievement? 

Procedure. The sample for this study included 169 students in grades five 
through eight The Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) was used to 
assess reading achievement The MAT total reading composite grade 
, equivalent scores were used to place each student in the appropriate group, 
(1) readers below grade level and (2) readers at or above grade level. The 
standard error of measurement was used to designate pupil's assignments 
per experimenul group. The sample was then randomly selected fr^^^ 
total school population of 275 students in the Highland Middle School m 
Pierce Colorado. Approximately one- third of the total school populaUon 
received federally subsidized free or reduced price lunches. The total school 
population was approximately one- fourth Spanish surnamed. The MAT 
total reading composite percentile rank score was converted to a Z score for 
appropriate sutistical analysis. 

The Jesness Inventory' was given to the subjects by grade level to assess 
the construct of social competency-. The Asocial Index score was used to 
compare the students. jr i 

Differences between social competency scores of males and 'cmaies 
readers below grade level and readers at or above grade level in the fifth 
sixth seventh, and eighth grades, and readers below grade level and readers 
at or above grade level were compared utilizing an analysis of vanance 
sutistical design A correlation coefficient was computed between reading 
achievement scores and social competency scores. The hypotheses were 
tested at ilie .05 level of significance. 

Conclusions. Previous literature ar.d research on The Jesness Inventory 
and its capability in assessing the construct of social competency, as defined 
in this study with non-delinquent populations has been meager if not non- 
existent However no other valid or reliable instruments or procedures have 
been formulated to assess the constriiCt of social competency, as defined in 
this study. The conclusions and recommendations should be viewed in this 

''^^Middle school readers below grade level and middle school readers at or 
above grade level have no differences in social competency levels. Riders 
below grade level and readers at or above grade level in the nnh. sixth, 
seventh and eighth grade have no differences in social competency levels. 
Male and female readers have no differences in social competency levels. 
Male readers below grade level and male readers at or above grade level 
have no differences in social competency levels. Female readers belov; grade 
level and female readers at or above grade level have no differences m soaal 
competency levels. The construct of social competency, as defined m this 
study and assessed with The Jesness Inventory, and reading achievement are 
not related in middle school populations. 

Recommendations. U is recommended that Rirther study and research be 
conducted on the constmct of social competency, as defined m this study. 
The \xM^x->cz\cso{ The Jesness /mrn/oo' should be analyzed for sensitivity m 
measuring the construct of social competency. Development of vaned tests, 
procedures and definitions of social competency seems to be paramount 
More studies need to be conduaed on social competency at vanous age ana 
grade levels and different populations. Longitudinal studies on the social 
and emotional conditions associated with reading disabihty need to be 
shared with involved professionals in the area of menial health teaching. 
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